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“IT keep six honest serving-men 
(They taught me all I knew). 
Their names are What and Why and When 
And How and Where and Who.” 


One of the best read men in the world is Rudyard Kipling, who has long pos- 
sessed the dictionary and library habit of learning. The above rhyme, I believe, 
fully accounts for his great fund of knowledge. 

Some years ago, Thomas A. Edison prepared a scholarship questionnaire—not 
highly technical nor scientific as would be expected from the great inventor but an 
examination calling for general information. It was prepared by a scholar who 
could speak knowingly on many subjects—one of the best read men of modern times. 
As a boy, Edison worked in a library and became acquainted with proper sources 
of information. 

Just now we are beginning to restore the educational structure of America. 
This implies that our school libraries must be included in the recovery movement. 
Any suggestion of a school stirs in the average mind the thought of books and a 
librarian because both belong in any modern system of learning. 

In a normal year, I understand that approximately 4,000 Tessin of all kinds 
appear. Some are good, some are otherwise, which means that we might read a 
full year and miss all of the good ones. The modern safeguard against this is the 
standard library and the trained librarian. Every book is carefully read before 
coming to the bookshelf and the public is protected against waste of time reading 
worthless material. In this day of shorter working hours and enforced leisure on 
the wad of a multitude of people, the library and trained librarian are fundamental 
essentials. 

The Department of Education will at every opportunity encourage the estab- 
lishment and maintenance of the best possible library service. 


Fioyp I. McMurray, 
April 15, 1935. State Superintendent of Public Instruction 
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THE SOCIALIZED HIGH SCHOOL LIBRARY 


By Dwight E. Porter, Principal, Omaha Technical High School, Omaha, Nebraska. Read 
at the Indiana School Men’s Club, December 15, 1934 


To me it is a happy augury of the new 
day in education that the school men of 
Indiana are giving a day of study and dis- 
cussion to the general theme of the school 
library. It is concerning the school library, 
its. scope, purpose and possibilities in this 
new day in education that I shall talk 
with you now, and because my observation 
and experience both have been in the sec- 
ondary school field, it is largely to that field 
I shall confine my discussion. 

As a foundation for my thesis, let me 
sum up. certain generalizations concerning 
our American education of today with which 
I believe there will be general agreement. 

Primarily, American society has set up 
its public school system for the improve- 
ment of that society in the direction of 
democratic traditions and aspirations. Ac- 
cordingly the public school system must at 
all levels from kindergarten through the 
senior high school be motivated by a philos- 
ophy of education which is predicated upon 
the far-reaching changes at present evident 
in the social and economic order. Such a 
philosophy requires that the school place 
its first emphasis on vastly enlarged train- 
ing for a more comprehensive social con- 
sciousness and for a satisfying participa- 
tion in a wide variety of socially desirable 
activities. 

This new philosophy does not necessarily 
reject the present emphasis on the en- 
couragement of personal cultivation and 
growth. Rather the common welfare must 
demand the fullest development of all the 
abilities of the individual. It is democracy’s 
ideal that the highest social order sanctions 
neither the exploitation of the individual by 
society nor the disregard of the interests 
of society by the individual. The ideal de- 
mands that the school be so conceived and 
organized that its pupils may have the 
opportunity of becoming individuals with 
well integrated, wholesome personalities, 
sound in mind and body, capable of intel- 


ligent self-direction and effective self-adjust- 
ment, yet possessing group consciousness in 
the rapidly changing social order. This 
ideal also demands that the school concern 
itself with these cultural values which 
serve to enrich and give meaning to life. 
The one factor of larger leisure makes pos- 
sible and necessary that the individual ac- 
quire wholesome forms of avocational and 
recreational interests and activities. Music, 
art, philosophy, literature, play, hobbies 
must of necessity receive large recognition 
in a changing society. The democratic ideal 
also demands that each member of society 
shall live an economic life successfully if 
he and his family and his country are to. 
survive. So the school must provide for 
each individual opportunity for efficient 
participation in the vocation to which he is 
naturally adapted. Nor does the responsi- 
bility of the school end with the twelfth 
grade. This ideal further demands that the 
school must assume responsibility for mak- 
ing to all individuals throughout their life- 
times provision for appropriate training for 
vocational, recreational and social adjust- 
ment. 

For such an ideal more experimentation 
and a more adequate and realistic philoso- 
phy of education are needed but our back- 
wardness has not been due primarily to 
a lack of information and ideas. It has 
been due to a very conspicuous gap between 
theory and practice. In theory the philos- 
ophy of education and the offerings of the 
schools, curricular and extra-curricular, 
have advanced far in terms of social sig- 
nificance during the last two decades. Prac- 
tice has very cospicuously stayed far behind. 
This lag of practice behind theory will con- 
tinue unless organized effort, much more 
vigorous than any in the past, be made to 
focus the attention of authorities, not only 
the authorities in education, but also those 
in every other social field, on to those spe- 
cific phases of our secondary school organi- 
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zation, which lend themselves best to these 
increasingly larger social significances in 
education. In this list I would put the school 
library first, if properly conceived, organ- 
ized and administered. 

I profess not the slightest skill in library 
technique. I do profess, however, a deep and 
abiding interest and faith in the newer high 
school library and in the possibilities of its 
enlarged services. For times are changing 
and the emphasis must change. In this time 
which we have together I wish to bring you 
the view-point of one high school admin- 
istrator as he sees the high school library 
as it should be—a very different point of 
departure from the high school library as 
it now is. 

The American high school was first or- 
ganized and obtained much of its develop- 
ment while we were still in an agrarian 
stage before our present industrial and 
scocial civilization had developed. During 
this early development the curriculum of 
the high school, its methods, ideas and 
values were worked out and its aims and 
purposes were in large part determined with 
reference to social conditions and educa- 
tional conceptions which no longer obtain. 

The first conception of the American high 
school was to regard it as the place of the 
book, an institution whose sole function was 
to give a mastery of material almost en- 
tirely literary. Thus for nearly a hundred 
years it was regarded as a place where 
children were to be given possession of a 
definitely prescribed amount of desirable 
subject matter. About the beginning of this 
century that conception was very materially 
modified by the force of a great psycholog- 
ical movement which emphasized the idea 
that it was the fullest development of the 
individual that was the great work of the 
school. This idea marked the first swing 
out into a larger orbit, namely the pass- 
ing of the study-centered high school into 
the person-centered high school. The school 
stressed individual development. 

The idea of the average parent was to 
send John or Susan to high school in order 
that he or she might have advantages. de- 


nied the parent and that because of those 
advantages he or she might not have to 
work quite so hard as did the parent. One 
of the strongest arguments for the attend- 
ance in high school was that economic argu- 
ment so widely used to the effect that each 
day in high school was worth so many dol- 
lars to the individual in terms of later 
earning capacity. A selfish individualism 
marked this era in education and this philos- 
ophy is still popular. 

But today education in our high schools 
is beginning to be guided by a larger con- 
ception of the meaning of democracy. It 
is the very essence of the new deal that 
the individual and society may find fulfill- 
ment each in the other, that “the highest 
social order sanctions neither the exploita- 
tion of the individual by society nor the 
disregard of the interests of society by the 
individual.” Since we recognize that rugged 
individualism has broken down, it is no 
longer enough that the individual be edu- 
cated simply that he may attain individual 
selfish ends. That very process of social 
evolution which has led to our great indus- 
trial organizations, extreme specialization, 
with consequent mutual dependence, large 
centers of population, the movement from 
an agrarian people to an urban people and 
the need of fuller protection of the individ- 
ual must have its greatest influence upon 
our philosophy of secondary education. We 
must now recognize that the work of edu- 
cation is no longer to fit the individual for 
the free competitive struggle which char- 
acterized the life of earlier generations but 
that it is the one great purpose of the 
schools to develop that “ideal and practice 
of social cooperation which will enable the 
individual to render the greatest service 
to his country, while he in turn receives 
from society his just share of all the ma- 
terial and spiritual riches which will in- 
crease his own well being.” 

So to the first two conceptions of the 
aims and objectives of the American public 
high school, namely scholarship and the 
development of the individual, must be 
added this larger third, the fitting together 
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of the individual and the group so that 
each may reach fullest and freest expres- 
sion in the other. This conception makes the 
modern high school a truly social institu- 
tion. 

The problem then is to so organize our 
high schools that each individual within 
their influence may develop within himself 
the ideals, habits and powers whereby he 
will find his place and use that place to 
shape both himself and society toward 
nobler ends. 

It is in order that our youth may have 
the opportunity to attain these ideals, habits 
and powers that the high school and for 
that matter every school must be conceived, 
dignified and organized as a social institu- 
tion. Every high school must no longer be 
thought of as merely a study-centered in- 
stitution nor even as a person-centered in- 
stitution. It must expand to include those 
two types and become a social institution. 
This educational philosophy, this interpreta- 
tion of the school as a social institution, 
must inevitably affect every activity and 
agency of the high school. Its very first 
effect should be a broadening of the whole 
ideal of the school library, its aims, its 
policies and its technique. 

Let us trace for the moment the origin 
and development of the school library to 
see why it is laggard in its social contribu- 
tion. The first public schools in the United 
States were the elementary schools and a 
development from elementary to secondary 
through the old academy system, the public 
high school and then the college and uni- 
versity has been the order of public school 
growth. The school libraries, however, have 
followed exactly the reverse order, starting 
in the colleges and universities in their 
academic atmosphere, and this order in 
itself has given library practice an academic 
slant. 

It took the 20th century to bring li- 
braries into secondary schools and now it is 
that the junior high school and elementary 
school libraries have begun to appear. 
Since the school library in itself originated 
in the college field, it is natural that its 
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whole technique is colored by the academic 
trend of college practices and ideals. If 
our modern high schools were academic 
only, then present library approach and 
technique would perhaps be justifiable, at 
least understandable, but no longer is it 
true that our high schools are college pre- 
paratory institutions. The college prepara- 
tory field is, relatively speaking, only a 
small phase of the modern high school’s 
offerings. To that same extent the academic 
aim and technique of the high school library 
become inadequate. The academic viewpoint 
so colors library procedure that the possible 
larger social contribution of the library is 
overlooked. 

How can we get teachers, administrators 
and school librarians to act according to 
these modern educational concepts we have 
discussed? How can we best revise the 
school curriculum and school practice so as 
to favor the socially-centered school? How 
will the implications of this new order affect 
the school library? What must this en- 
larged school library service provide? 

First, I think it must be the unlimited 
service type of library such as is found 
in the typical good public library. It, of 
course, will have all the facilities and func- 
tions of the reading type of library and in 
addition will provide for such objectives as 
general information, reading as a life habit, 
reading of fiction and other superficial types 
of material for pleasure and the means of 
use of leisure in the development and skill 
in use of library materials as a study 
habit. Such a library with such aims will 
gravitate more and more toward the center 
of the school program. It cannot be adminis- 
tered by other than trained librarians with 
vision but with such a library as the tool 
of a well educated teacher and under the 
direction of a trained and open minded li- 
brarian, the program of the library will 
indeed center about the growing and ex- 
periencing personality of the child. Li- 
brarians must themselves become socially 
minded, then library service will become 
social service. 

In this new library it will not be enough 
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to lead children to love books and reading, 
and to teach them to supplement their text- 
book and textbook knowledge and to train 
them to use their library books and knowl- 


. edge intelligently. These objectives are vital 


and worthy, but not comprehensive enough; 
yet now they loom so important in our 
scheme of things that we are in danger of 
forgetting everything else excepting our 
efforts to relate the library to every course 
of study. If our library is to exert its 
largest purpose we must never lose sight 
of the other social functions which loom 
much larger in the life of the individual, 
namely, inculcating in all children a library 
attitude and habit and teaching them how 
to use their library so that in later years the 
habits and usage live. The average high 
school pupil spends four years in high 
school. as against nearly fifty later years 
outside. During these days of more hours of 
enforced leisure, the general library be- 
comes the continuation school and it will not 
be able to “function unless in the high 
school library our boys and girls have 
formed the library habit. Not one in four 
does now under the present academic type 
of library approach. Why? Because they do 
not have the opportunity of contacting the 
library. Habits are not formed by absent 
treatment. They can only be formed by prac- 
tice. No high school pupil will leave high 
school with a library habit unless in high 
school he has iad the chance to “practice” 
library, so to speak. 

In this new library ideal, the library is 
to be not only in theory the center of the 
school but it is to be also the physical center 
around which all activities of the school 
rotate. Notice carefully in this connection 
the shift of emphasis. The library hereto- 
fore has been on the circumference of the 
school wheel. It has been outside, on the 
edge of things. It has been superimposed, an 
extra, without which the wheel could still 
go on functioning. Now at this new point of 
departure it becomes the very center of the 
school life and its curricular offerings. It 
moves from the circumference of the wheel 
to become its hub. Physically therefore as 


well as in other ways it must become the 
very center of the school. The physical plan 
of the new library will make it possible for 
each pupil of the school at every moment 
of the time in which he is not actually en- 
gaged in class or extra-curricular exercise 
to be in immediate contact with the library 
and books. In this new school and with this 
new library ideal, there is no place for the 
antiquated and mischievous study hall. 

In the school with which I am connected 
we have an approximation of these physical 
conditions. The physical library plan has 
what is termed the main library which 
seats comfortably 190 with its adjacent 
stack room, library class room, work room, 
cataloging room, storage room, librarian’s 
office, etc. As the name indicates, this is 
the main library of the school in which all 
of the general library practice and offer- 
ings are gathered. It is in this library that 
all freshmen of the school are housed during 
their study periods with such numbers from 
the sophomore class as will fill up the ca- 
pacity of the room. Across the corridor to 
the east is what is known as the east li- 
brary which is also completely furnished as 
a library room, seating 170, in which the 
remainder of the sophomore class are 
housed during their study periods and a 
certain number of juniors also accommo- 
dated. Then to the west is another large 
library room which is also completely 
equipped, seating 190, and in which the 
seniors and the remainder of the juniors 
are housed during their vacant periods. Im- 
mediately adjacent to the main library 
across the corridor is the high school lunch 
room, a large airy, well lighted and beauti- 
ful room, fitted with tables seating six each. 
The distance from this room to the main 
library is not more than fifty feet and in 
this room are gathered the overflow of 
those who cannot be assigned to any one 
of the libraries because of lack of room, 
thus giving these pupils the same library 
service and contacts as those who are in 
the library rooms. Access of course is made 
free and easy without formality and with- 
out serious restraint. As this lunch room 
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seats one thousand, the school has in any 
given period an available seating capacity 
in or about its library center with direct 
access to all library facilities about 1,500 
which would take care of the needs of a 
school of five or six thousand pupils. 

It can readily be seen by this physical 
arrangement that from the moment a pupil 
enters high school as a freshman until he 
leaves as a graduate, all of his what might 
be termed leisure time or study time activi- 
ties are centered about the library. His 
development in library use and usage there- 
fore becomes almost a matter of course. In 
his first day in school and his last day in 
school he is at all times in immediate con- 
tact with books, with trained librarians and 
with best library usage and he is taught 
library technique in a very substantial sort 
of way. 

Thus the pupil’s whole interests naturally 
gravitate toward the library under this ar- 
rangement. His leisure time activities, his 
study activities, his reading activities, his 
social activities, in fact all of his interests 
become an integral part of his library use 
and practice. 

The second phase of this library for which 
I am looking is its organization in terms of 
the curricular offerings of the school. Every 
course offered in the school should emanate 
not wholly from the textbook, not from a 
syllabus, not from a course of study, but 
rather from the library in cooperation with 
all these. This phase does not need to be 
enlarged upon as at the present time it is 
being generally recognized in good school 
libraries everywhere. 

The modern high school library, with its 
multiplicity of interests, its widening field 
of service and its increasingly broader vi- 
sion, offers a rare opportunity for this serv- 
ice. Fewer are the classes in which pupils 
are given names and exact page reference 
to one or two books that constitute their 
outside reading. Classes in history read 
widely in fiction, travel, biography and so- 
ciology. English classes add travel, biog- 
raphy and history to literature. All use ref- 
erence materials of all sorts, encyclopedias, 
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clippings, pictures, magazine articles located 
by use of the Readers’ Guide that will serve 
to enrich the content of class work. More 
and more pupils are assigned topics with 
no information from the teacher as to 
sources of information so they come to the 
library and through use of catalogs and 
other aids locate their material and or- 
ganize their reports. This is as it should be. 

The third point of discussion and the one 
which perhaps, under present conditions, 
looms largest in our immediate perspective 
is the cost of operation of this larger type 
of library. That it will cost more in terms 
of immediate outlay goes without saying. 
Physical revamping of the school plant for 
the larger library housing will of course 
cost some money. Maintenance of the larger 
library and clerical staff necessary for its 
proper functioning will cost more than the 
present type of organization. On the other 
hand this seemingly increased cost, if ana- 
lyzed, can be shown to be little increase 
in terms of the total school budget after 
the physical revamping has been done. 
Under this plan of operation in which all 
study halls are abandoned in favor of the 
open library, the general library staff takes 
over the so-called study hall time of pupils 
of the school. This releases a certain num- 
ber of regular teachers ordinarily assigned 
to study halls, and since it is common prac- 
tice in the United States to give teachers 
a shorter period day than has the librarian, 
it is evident that for approximately the 
same amount of money now expended for 
instruction, if properly allocated, a much 
larger and more effective library system 
can be maintained. Let me illustrate again 
by the school of which I am a part. 

The three libraries which we maintain 
have a trained library staff of six librarians 
who, under our scheme of organization 
which was described before, maintain the 
equivalent of three large study halls over 
an eight period day. Under normal condi- 
tions these three study halls would take 
twenty-four teaching periods. Since a six 
period teaching day constitutes the basic 
teaching day in our school, study halls 
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under the old order would normally take 
the equivalent of four full time teachers. 
Assuming that the annual salary of a 
trained librarian is the same as that of 
the class room teacher, this type of or- 
ganization would permit, in our school for 
example, the use of four librarians in addi- 
tion to the two normally used under the 
old closed library plan in a school the size 
of ours. So far then as a matter of ex- 
pense is concerned, it is merely a re-alloca- 
tion of instructional costs without increasing 
the financial burden. More librarians, 
fewer teachers. 

I am frank in saying that I believe the 
time is past in which libraries can be justi- 
fied as separate and distinct units in school 
buildings, exposure to which is not per- 
force available to every pupil at least some 
time during the day. The old idea of having 
school libraries inaccessible to the general 
group of students; excepting as students 
may sign and reserve space, is past and 
librarians 2, well as administrators will 
have to recognize it. Not so very long ago 
I was talking with a well trained high 
school librarian on this very matter and she 
said in no uncertain terms, “If I am obliged 
to open up my library to every Tom, Dick 
and Harry, instead of those who know how 
to use the library and who wish to come 
to work, I would rather close it up.” Such 
@ narrow conception of a library in these 
days of the larger social order and the 
needs for recreational and citizenship train- 
ing is in my judgment inexcusable. School 
libraries will never be sold either to the 
school administrator or to the school patrons 
by such an attitude nor will they function 
properly in the life of the child. How will 
the average child learn to use the library 
if he does not contact it? 

The time will come in every well regu- 
lated school and certainly in every well 
regulated high school when all the child’s 
vacant time during the school day will be 
in contact with the library. In my own ex- 
perience such a procedure has long since 
justified itself and the librarians with whom 
I have worked in such an experiment have 


themselves been open minded enough to give 
the experiment a fair trial and have now 
become thoroughly convinced that the social- 
ized study hall type of library is the wise 
and justified library procedure in schools. 

If you have had occasion to study the 
nation-wide survey of the high school li- 
braries as made by Dr. Lamar Johnson in 
1932, you will note that one of the most 
interesting parts of his study was the com- 
parison of the advantages and disadvan- 
tages between the older type of remote li- 
brary used largely for supplementary and 
reference work and the newer type in which 
the socialized library study hall combination 
was made. From every point of view and 
from every test which was given, the social- 
ized type, where it is in the hands of trained 
any sympathetic librarians, offered the 
greatest returns. Some of the various 
points in its favor are the following: 

It is economical in operation. 

It offers greater opportunity to every 
pupil of the school, regardless of mental 
equipment or ability. 

It settles ordinary discipline problems 
such as arise in study halls, for there is 
really no discipline problem where controlled 
freedom is developed in the school library. 

No other place in school is so immediately 
available to pupils. Here questions of every 
sort can be asked, directions given and the 
answer found if possible, for the trained 
librarian stands always ready to direct the 
pupil to the answer. It is axiomatic in every 
good library that nothing is ever found for 
the pupil; he is directed so that he may 
find for himself. In this way he becomes 
independent and resourceful. 

The socialized library offers the greatest 
opportunity to direct and train citizens, to 
direct fair play, manners, personal habits, 
morals, responsibility, meeting obligations. 

It offers endless opportunities for the 
direction of hobbies and encourages in every 
way pupils to talk about their hobbies, va- 
cations, etc., what they like to read and 
why. 

It offers all the advantages for research 
and reference work of the older type of li- 
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brary in the atmosphere of busy human 
life under conditions which obtain in every 
well regulated public library. 

Then too, the socialized library furnishes 
the wide-awake librarian with an exacting 
but stimulating opportunity to inculcate cer- 
tain fundamental democratic principles. The 
intelligent self-control involved in “live and 
let live”—fair play—can nowhere be taught 
with more obvious results. The socialized 
library group is a laboratory class in citizen- 
ship. 

The success of the socialized library de- 
pends entirely upon the development of the 
library atmosphere. In study halls the atmo- 
sphere is always one of close supervision, 
because controlled freedom cannot be al- 
lowed in the regulation study hall, but con- 
trolled freedom is the very essence of the 
socialized library. Every pupil is allowed 
to browse among books as he will. There is 
no idleness. Idleness is the only vicious 
practice. Indeed through a sympathetic and 
trained librarian pupils who are doing poor 
class work can often be brought up in 
scholarship through the opportunity which 
the library atmosphere offers to such to 
bring them in close contact with the inter- 
esting side of their work. The possibilities 
in this connection are many if the adminis- 
tration and librarian work together. Of 
course there is a danger in swinging too 
far toward the conventional study hall and 
that will happen if too much of routine 
work is expected of the librarian, for if 
she is loaded down with routine, she has no 
time or energy to develop the library, that 
is, to create the library atmosphere and 
to become the friend and adviser of the 
pupils. The real librarian is too important 
to use her time in doing clerical work. 

In connection with this socialized library 
service by which every pupil of the school 
is given daily exposure to the library and 
to its offerings, of course, there is to be 
a well worked out library course of study 
in which at stated and regular intervals all 
pupils of the school by classes or by selected 
groups are given graded lessons in library 
approach and usage with the library as the 
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laboratory and the librarians as the instruc- 
tors. This predicates the immediate connec- 
tion to the library of a library class room 
seating approximately forty or fifty with 
such equipment as is necessary to develop 
the library technique. In our own school 
nine library lessons are given by the library 
staff to all pupils of the school. The first 
three lessons are given in the first twelve 
weeks of the freshman year, the fourth in 
the last twelve weeks of the freshman year, 
lessons V and VI in the first of the sopho- 
more year, VII and VIII in the first of 
the junior year and lesson IX in the last 
quarter of the senior year. The first three 
of the lessons are given and tested and 
credited in the Civics Relations course, an 
orientation course required of all pupils. 
Assignments covering the work of these 
lessons are made by the librarians and sent 
to the head of the Social Science Depart- 
ment who distributes them to the teachers 
of Civic Relations. A simple form for the 
practice work of the Readers’ Guide is 
started in the class period during the fourth 
lesson, finished outside and checked by the 
teacher. Lessons V and VI are tested and 
credited in the tenth grade English classes, 
these being made out by the librarian and 
sent to the head of the English department. 
An assignment for lessons VII and VIII 
in the form of exercises on the Readers’ 
Guide, the catalog and the clipping file is 
started during the class period as part of 
the work of lesson VII. This is finished out- 
side of the class and corrected during class 
period of lesson VIII, the teacher aiding the 
librarian in the check-up. 

Each one of these lessons has a very 
distinct aim. The aims of lesson I are as 
follows: (1) to acquaint the student with 
rules and regulations of the school library, 
(2) to show the meaning of good library 
citizenship, (8) to teach them most im- 
portant points in the care and use of 
books, explaining the use of book indexes. 
This you will observe is sort of a library 
orientation course. Lesson II covers the 
classification and the catalog, lesson III 
the reference editions. Lesson IV, which 
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you remember is the last lesson in the 
freshman year, is correlated’ with the 
Life Relations course, Life Relations being 
a social guidance course required of all 
pupils. The general aims of lesson IV are 
given as three: (1) to outline for stu- 
dents the library references they should 
consult for Life Relations with special em- 
phasis on finding material on occupations, 
(2) to explain the use of the Readers’ 
Guide, (3) to help students develop skill in 
the use of the Readers’ Guide by arranging 
for class practice work with it. 

The last lesson given to the seniors is 
particularly significant. Its heading is “The 
use of books and the library after high 
school.” The aims are three, (1) to show 
students that they may continue to obtain 
library service after they finish high school 
and that the library may serve as a means 
for continuing education for those who are 
not able to go on to college, (2) to give 
them brief information concerning the pub- 
lic library,,-state library, the Library of 
Congress and a few other outstanding li- 
braries and (3) to give a few hints on 
owning and buying books. 

That these library lessons are of inesti- 
mable value in establishing library attitudes 
and habit on the part of the great rank 
and file of our pupils becomes very evident 
when careful surveys made of the gradu- 
ates of our school show that three-fourths 
of them, 68% to be exact, after they have 
finished high school, have taken out cards 
in the general public library and are regular 
users of public library facilities. We submit 
this is a very much higher percentage than 
obtains in the average high school in which 
the old order of library practice and pro- 
cedure obtains. Our study goes on to show 
that among the graduates of high schools 
having the traditional library approach a 
much smaller percentage has general library 
cards. 

A word, too, about our library circulation. 
The average membership of our school is in 
the neighborhood of 3,000 and the charged 
overnight circulation for the school year 
of nine months over a period of ten years 
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has averaged over 180,000 volumes a year. 
Of these over 65 per cent have been non- 
fiction. Every study that has been made and 
every test that has been applied have 
demonstrated beyond all question the value 
of this wider library service. Young 
people who through their four years of high 
school or even through their first year of 
high school have had all of their school 
leisure time with library contact, with the 
possibility of browsing among books and 
with the fastening to the library of all of 
their interests, social as well as intellectual, 
do form a library habit. They do go out 
not only with a library attitude but with a 
habit of library usage firmly fastened. This 
one fact alone is sufficient justification for 
this new order of library approach and 
service even if there were no other social 
implications involved. 

In closing, may I summarize. The Ameri- 
can school library was conceived and or- 
ganized in the college field first and its 
technique was concerned almost wholly with 
scholarship. Since its field of service was 
almost wholly academic, its technique was 
necessarily limited to the academic ap- 
proach. The library atmosphere was that of 
the cloister, of the scholar. For the past 
thirty years the library has been gradually 
working down into the lower field of educa- 
tion, particularly into the high school field, 
and just as high school curricular offerings 
and teaching methods have been largely 
copied or borrowed from the college and 
university field, so high school library tech- 
nique has been largely carried over from 
that of higher education. However, at the 
present time, our whole philosophy of edu- 
cation, particularly in the high school field, 
is undergoing a radical change. No longer 
do we consider scholarship the high school’s 
chief business. The evolution has been 
gradual but there has been a steady move- 
ment from the idea of the high school as 
the place of the book to the idea of the 
high school as the place of the person. The 
first psychological swing then in the high 
school field was from the book-centered or 
study-centered school to the person-centered 
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school in which the individual became the 
center of attention, not the subject matter. 


Now in these days of the new deal the 
philosophy of high school education is under- 
going a still more sweeping change of 
emphasis, changing from the person-cen- 
tered school to the socially-centered school 
in which the individual as a member of 
the group becomes the center of the picture. 
In other words the idea of the modern high 
school is to teach that cooperative living 
under which there shall be neither eploita- 
tion of society by the individual nor ex- 
ploitation of the individual by society but 
a shared social order. 


This new concept of high school educa- 
tion consequently means an almost complete 
change in the aims and practices of a 
modern high school library. No longer is 
scholarship the library’s chief business. 
The library must become a social institu- 
tion in the fullest sense of the word. That 
means swinging over from the outside of 
the circle of high school curricular and 
social offerings to the very center of that 
circle. It must minister to every boy or girl. 


We can define education today with rea- 
sonable certainty as the process that will 
raise each individual to the highest possible 
level of all phases of normal living. With 
this as a background the modern educational 
policy of the high school library in the 
United States demands that the library 
bring to each pupil, whatever his social or 
economic or: mental status, the opportunity 
to engage in those lines of study and read- 
ing and to expand in those varieties of 
experience which will contribute to the full- 
est realization of his capacities for whole- 
some, happy and useful living. 


It is vital in terms of the new school 
library to keep in mind at all times that in 
addition to imparting a body of information 
and helping to train pupils in certain skills, 
the library is directly responsible for giv- 
ing the young people who come within its 
contact those emotional experiences which 
result in proper appreciation and attitudes 
on the part of the individual toward his 
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own life as well as toward the persons, 
institutions and things which constitute his 
environment. Involved are wide changes in 
our present library practices, physical as 
well as mental and social. The library must 
become in a sense the very heart of the 
new school. All pupils of any school should 
be in direct contact with the library during 
all school hours in which they are not in 
classes. This involves a reorganization of 
the physical plant, so the large numbers 
can be given opportunity for such contact. 
It involves a complete change in library 
attitude and procedure, a swing out from 
the old cloister idea of a quiet and well 
ordered study atmosphere to that more 
democratic orderly confusion which allows 
those participating in it to gain by practice 
those habits and attitudes of mind and body 
which make for a well ordered and partici- 
pating society. 

Let us think of our libraries not only 
as scholar-centered institutions but as 
social institutions, for only as such can they 
be justified. Scholarship must not be ig- 
nored or minimized but scholarship is no 
longer the school’s chief business. A child 
may be poor in brains, in effort, in apprecia- 
tion, in gratitude, in respect for law and 
order, in all that we are accustomed to 
consider as necessities for decent living and 
decent service. Taking each child and train- 
ing him to be the best citizen possible is 
the school’s chief business. The democratic 
ideal demands that the school must give 
him his chance and it is the socialized 
school library, rightly managed, which can 
contribute largely to that chance. 

I firmly believe the library offers the 
greatest opportunity in this respect of all 
offerings in the secondary school field. It 
is probably true that those of us who have 
been reared under the old traditions, 
whether we be administrators, teachers or 
librarians, are at the best but doubtful 
guides for this new socialized library order. 
But we may look forward and move forward 
even though slowly, and thus be content 
if our faces are still forward-looking at 
the close of our little day. 
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THE READING OF HIGH SCHOOL PUPILS ON CURRENT TOPICS 
By Lura Hutchinson 


The first step any well-regulated educa- 
tor takes when writing a paper apparently 
is to send out a questionnaire. Having ambi- 
tions in the direction of being a w.re., I 
started the study of the subject assigned: 
The reading of high school pupils on cur- 
rent topics, by asking some questions. The 
first one questioned was a university fresh- 
man girl, still near enough high school days 
to remember them clearly. “Well,” she 
said, “You see I was so busy what with 
band two nights a week and Girl Scouts 
one night and Girls’ Club one night and 
something always the other night and I had 
to help at home sometimes, and then I had 
to study, that I never had time to read 
except for book reports. I did like all those 
except the ‘Man from Maine.’” She stopped 
breathless at the very thought. The next 
subject was a freshman boy, an alert and 
quite ambitisus young fellow taking his 
university work very seriously. “Well,” he 
said, “You see I was so busy. There was 
always something going on and I had a 


_ paper route after school and when I got 


home I was tired and had lessons to get 
so there was no time.” “But,” he added 
hopefully and by way of extenuation, “My 
brother reads a lot. He doesn’t have a 
paper route.” 

The third subject I didn’t question be- 
cause I saw him with my own eyes. He 
was reading Durant’s Story of philosophy 
and chuckling to himself over Schopen- 
hauer’s animadversions on women. “That 
Schopenhauer,” we heard him say, “cer- 
tainly has the right idea.” And a few min- 
utes later he came rather sheepishly to 
the kitchen to ask his sister the meaning 
of a phrase which puzzled him. 

But the questioning went a little further. 
I asked these recent graduates what pro- 
portion of their high school classes had 
finished formal education with high school 
and how many went on to college. I do not 
vouch for the exact accuracy of the figures 
but they are near enough to prove a point. 


The boy said he thought there were about 
340 in his class and he imagined about a 
hundred of them went on to college. The 
other 240 were through and many of them 
would not be able to get jobs. 

That conjured up another picture. How 
many of these 240 had been provided with 
an intellectual self-starter in their high 
school days so that when the period of 
being taught was over, the period of educa- 
tion might continue? How many of them had 
learned that there were helpful books along 
the lines that they might have to follow 
after they left school as well as supplement- 
ary reading for the subjects they had to 
take when they were in school? Had we 
in our drive to keep them out of mischief 
or well-occupied in a thousand and one 
extra-curricular activities, deprived them of 
this essential bit of information? And that 
leads me to my last questioning. I asked 
a middle-aged man with whom I had dis- 
cussed many current problems, what he 
read, His answer was almost like the refrain 
of the fairy stories. “Well,” he said, “You 
see I’m pretty busy. I don’t have much 
time to read.” And then by way of explana- 
tion, “I don’t get home till late and my 
wife hasn’t been well so I do a good deal 
of the housework, and anyway reading has 
always been hard for me. But I read 
Liberty religiously every week and the daily 
paper if I have time at my place of busi- 
ness.” A very little later he said rather 
tentatively, “Do you know what all this is 
about, the Supreme Court passing on the 
gold question? I have listened over the radio 
to Huey Long and Father Coughlin and 
they say it is just a dodge on the part of 
the rich to soak the government and make 
the poor man pay more taxes.” Evidently 
in his early school career he had not learned 
to read easily nor to turn to books for the 
information he really wanted, so he was 
virgin ground for the demagogue. 

If, therefore, I make any suggestions to 
high school librarians, it is with a full con- 
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sciousness that the odds of time and occupa- 
tion are very much against their successful 
execution, but also with that one boy in 
mind who did read, and with a vision of 
the social menace of 240 who are idle and 
not equipped with an intellectual self- 
starter. Certainly as librarians we ought to 
consider well how we can attempt to meet 
the situation. 

The first essential, undoubtedly, is to be 
intelligent and well-informed ourselves. The 
second step is to provide simple studies on 
current topics which might be displayed on 
shelves or tables where students might find 
them, not being discouraged if the rush is 
not overwhelming or the use such as to 
wear them out speedily. If the young people 
see the titles and realize that information 
can be obtained in print on gold and infla- 
tion and unemployment, they may be in- 
spired to look it up later when they come 
across these terms in Liberty or their daily 
paper. At least the library will have at- 
tempted to do its part against the tide of 
demagogues. 

To serve this end a number of series 
of pamphlets have been issued these last two 
years, quite inexpensive and written for the 
very group of people whom I have dis- 
cussed. Minnesota University, at the instiga- 
tion of President Coffman to whose atten- 
tion the need had been brought, publishes a 
series called the Day and Hour. The authors 
are professors at the university and the 
pamphlets are written simply and clearly 
on such subjects as science and civilization, 
children of the depression, etc. The Teach- 
ers’ College, Columbia, through its Bureau 
of Publications is giving a similar service 
in the National crisis series covering such 
topics as debts, government’s relation to 
industry and railroads. The University of 
Chicago is publishing the Public policy 
pamphlets at 25c each on such subjects as 
the devaluation of the dollar. The World 
peace foundation and the Foreign policy as- 
sociation have combined on the World af- 
fairs phamphlets. The American association 
of university women, 1634 I St., N. W., 
Washington, D. C., has several publications 
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on such topics as money, credit, and bank- 
ing. The Modern problems series published 
by the American educational press, 314 W. 
Superior st., Chicago, has a series of 22 
pamphlets on such subjects as government 
cost, leisure and the like. The Leisure league 
of America at 30 Rockefeller Plaza, N. Y. 
gets out the Leisure league little books 
with such interesting titles as the Care and 
feeding of hobby horses by E. E. Calkins. 
For a more complete list one might turn to 
a publication of the Cleveland public li- 
brary, Readers adviser office, called Read- 
able pamphlets on subjects of general inter- 
est, to be obtained from the A. L. A. for 
five cents in stamps. Further pamphlets are 
listed from time to time in the Booklist. 

A few books have come to my attention 
which might be used, too, with advantage. 
The first is A. F. Collins, New world of 
science (Lippincott. 1934. $2.50). This is 
an explanation of many of the scientific 
wonders that were exhibited at the Century 
of progress and tells in simple, untechnical 
language, but in very effective terms, of 
such marvels as the electric eye that opened 
the garage door, of the magic of light waves, 
and of television. Even cosmic rays, those, 
to most of us, mysterious quantities over 
which, inexplicably, scientists are ready to 
fight to the finish, are explained in simple 
enough terms so that the layman may get 
an idea of why Dr. Compton is dashing to 
the ends of the earth, now on mountain 
tops, now in valleys, to support a variant 
theory. To students who visited the great 
fair it will be intensely interesting. To 
those who read such magazines as Time or 
the newspapers, it will have an appeal. 

A. A. Milne’s Peace with honor (Dutton. 
1984. $2.00) is a humorously written but 
very passionate plea for peace and against 
the studpidity of war. So many books of 
this kind are written in such a deadly seri- 
ousness that this, with its constantly ironic 
and humorous attack on the absurdities of 
militaristic claims, is especially distinctive. 
Using dialogue, occasionally introducing fic- 
titious characters, he points his arguments 
with barbs that cannot fail to stick. One 
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student on hearing part of this read in class 
by the history teacher asked if he might 
not take it home to finish. 

The new volume of Quennell’s History of 
everyday things in England that has to do 
with the Rise of industrialism, 1733-1851 
(Scribner, 1934) is appropriate at the pres- 
ent time since many of the same problems 
that arose then are current now. Doubtless 
high school librarians know this series. 
Henry A. Wallace’s New frontiers (Reynal 
& Hitchcock. 1934. $2.00) is a very simple, 
very clear, and very good-humored explana- 
tion of some of the things the New Deal is 
trying to accomplish. Since his name is con- 
stantly in the public eye, this book may 
have an appeal to the thoughtful students. 
Certainly it is one of the least dogmatic 
and provocative statements that has come 
out of Washington. Two small books on 
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current questions are Inflation and The 
Primer of money by D. B. Woodward and 
M. A. Rose (McGraw. 1932. 1933). These 
are as clear and untechnical a statement of 
these much discussed questions as can be 
found and I think could be read by the 
man whose mental stimulus was Liberty 
without too much effort. 

Certainly books like these introduced to 
the 240 young people who are turned out 
to idleness and a world full of puzzling 
problems may help to check the wave of 
claptrap and easy panaceas which seems 
likely to overcome our civilization and 
plunge it into chaos. For one of the essen- 
tials of any solution is an informed and 
intelligent and thoughtful citizenry not con- 
tent to rest on the teaching it once absorbed 
but with an interest in a life-long education. 
From Library Notes and News, Minnesota. 





THOUGHT PROVOKING QUESTIONS ON LIBRARY SERVICE 
FOR EDUCATION 


1. How can the school library and the 
public library cooperate so that the best 
library service will be given school chil- 
dren for the least money? 

2. What is the possibility for the small 
town to have a librarian who will direct 
library service both for public and school 
library? 

8. Fifteen Indiana counties have county 
libraries which serve both the school and 
adult population. When the county unit is 
too poor or too small to provide such serv- 
ice, several counties might be combined. Is 
this large area library service efficient as 
well as economical? Can schools be given 
enough service? Should schools also furnish 
some books? If so, what kind? 

4. Are public librarians lax in their 
understanding of progressive educational 
theories? If they were better informed could 
they render more expert service to schools? 

5. Some teachers do not make effective 
use of library materials either from the 
school library or the public library. Can this 
be remedied only by instruction in teacher- 


training institutions? What should the 
school library and the public library do 
to help? 

6. A majority of states have a compul- 
sory school age law. In our state it is placed 
at 16 years of age. In some cases pupils 
withdraw from school the day this age is 
reached. The school no longer has a hold 
on them. Is it possible or feasible for the 
school principal to turn over to the public 
librarian the names of such pupils to make 
further library contact? 

7. What is the function of the state li- 
brary in library service for education? 

8. Should the state traveling library on 
its meager book budget be expected to send 
boxes of books of general reading to schools 
which are well supported otherwise and for 
which little is spent for books? Should this 
service be limited to state aid schools? 

9. What does the college library expect 
the public library and school library to con- 
tribute to its students before they enter col- 
lege? What during college years? 

10. What libraries should furnish ref- 
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erence materials for college extension 
classes? How can these libraries be informed 
so that this material will be available? What 
information should libraries give these ex- 
tension teachers before courses are given? 

11. We admit that the school library 
should have a laboratory reference collection 
to supplement textbook work for all its stu- 
dents. To what extent should it also have 
books for general reading? (1) If also 
served by a public library? (2) If with no 
public library service? 

12. What shall be done to furnish the 
school child with many books for general 
reading? Can the public library do this? 
Should they be kept in the public library 
or loaned to the school? Should the school 
library buy these books? Should both libra- 
ries buy these? If the school student reads 
only in the school library during his school 
years, will he lose the public library habit? 

13. In many schools no definite budget 
is allowed for the library. If they fully 
intend to use some money for the library 
and another expenditure arises, the library 
suffers. During the depression several large 
schools have been allowed very little money 
for their libraries. Can a school library de- 
velop or function efficiently without a defi- 
nitely planned budget? 

14. Can school libraries function effi- 
ciently as study halls and also maintain 
an atmosphere for reference and general 
reading? 

15. Can a public school in a town with 
good public library service afford to develop 
elementary school libraries containing many 
books for general reading? 

16. Does the practice of reading required 
books in school hinder the development of a 
elementary school libraries containing many 
books for general reading. 

16. Does the practice of reading required 
books in school hinder the development of a 
love of ‘good reading? Does a child grow 
to consider reading a chore if he has been 
assigned library periods for free reading 
at school? 

17. Should all school librarians be re- 
quired to hold licenses in library science? 
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18. Is it wise to lower standards of li- 
brarianship in order to employ a local per- 
son? 





ANTHOLOGY OF CHILDREN’S 
LITERATURE 


Compiled by Edna Johnson and 
Carrie E. Scott 
Houghton Mifflin Company 


Reviewed by 
ELVA S. SMITH 


Head, Boy’s and Girls’ Department 
Carnegie Library, Pittsburgh 


In surveying this ample volume one is 
impressed, first of all, by the wealth of ma- 
terial so generously provided by the joint 
editors. Here are more than 900 closely 
packed pages, with the text printed two 
columns to the page—Scriptural measure, 
with no stinting—and all for a most modest 
price. One surmises that the collection has 
been long a-growing and that it has devel- 
oped through years of practical experience 
to meet a definitely felt need in libraries and 
schools, a need felt especially perhaps in 
the teaching of children’s literature in sum- 
mer courses. 

The aims of the editors as set forth in 
their “Foreword” are, “first, to help those 
interested—parents, teachers, librarians— 
to know how to choose good books for chil- 
dren; second, to give as many models as 
possible as supplementary material for man- 
uals on children’s literature and as ‘touch- 
stones’ in judging other books, also to sup- 
ply the actual reading matter that will 
interest the child himself at different ages.” 

Traditional and modern literature are 
both represented and justly proportioned. 
Intended as a basic collection the choice is 
naturally conservative, including for the 
most part stories and poems of permanent 
interest which, whether old or new, are 
generally accepted as standard. Versions of 
the folk tales and myths are chosen with 
care and sources are indicated. Abridgments 
and adaptations are also noted. 











The selections are grouped according to 
type in eight sections, including Fiction and 
Poetry. These two sections cover a wide 
range—from “Little Goody Two-Shoes” to 
Rachel Lyman Field, and from old-time bal- 
lads to Walter de la Mare and Sara Teas- 
dale. It will be noticed in arrangement that 
the nonsense verses of Lewis Carroll and 
Edward Lear supplement the traditional 
nursery rhymes because they make the same 
appeal. They are “nothing except Mother 
Goose ‘gone to college’ so to speak. . . . The 
proper age at which to get the first pleasure 
from these is very early childhood.” Like- 
wise the literary fairy stories of Hans 
Christian Anderson, Ruskin and other writ- 
ers are associated, not with modern fiction, 
but with the tales derived from folk litera- 
ture. Nature stories and biographical se- 
lections are also included in the collection. 

Each section is subdivided as needed. 
Fables from Atsop, Bidpai, and the Jatakas 
appear under.their respective heads; the 
folk tales, riiyths, and legends of different 
peoples are separately grouped, a plan espe- 
cially helpful for class work with students. 

The main sections are each introduced by 
a short discussion of the subject matter 
and are completed by bibliographies, usually 
annotated, but no attempt has been made 
to present “methods of teaching the mate- 
rial, since the prime purpose is literary.” 
There are several appendices, however, 
which contain information that may be 
helpful, either for class instruction or for 
general reference. These include a sketch of 
the development of children’s literature, bio- 
graphical notes on authors, and a brief ac- 
count of some of the more important illus- 
trators of children’s books. A graded read- 
ing list is also provided and there are short 
lists of books on general criticism, chil- 
dren’s reading, and psychological studies of 
childhood, which supplement the section bib- 
liographies. The introduction presents stand- 
ards for judging children’s books and an 
author and title index adds to the reference 
value of the volume. 

A new publication of this character nat- 
urally calls to mind other collections which 
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cover to some extent the same ground and 
brings up various questions as to duplication 
of material, increase in number of volumes, 
need and specific use of individual books. 
Detailed comparisons would invite the edi- 
torial blue pencil, but a few general points 
may be permitted. Scudder’s “Children’s 
book” and “The Atlantic Treasury of Child- 
hood Stories” are intended for use by chil- 
dren, not primarily by the older person. 
“Children’s Literature,” edited by Charles 
Madison Curry and E. E. Clippenger is a 
handbook for teachers in the grades and 
for students in teacher-training classes. 
Eleanor Rawlinson’s “Introduction to Liter- 
ature for Children” is also definitely pre- 
pared from the teaching standpoint and 
includes suggestions for study, lists of pic- 
tures, and other aids. “Bag o’ tales,” by Effie 
L. Power, is intended chiefly for story- 
telling. These various volumes overlap more 
or less, especially in the field of tradition, 
but they are not equally comprehensive, the 
line of approach differs, there are variations 
in the selection, arrangement, and treatment 
of material. They all present scattered ma- 
terials in compact form, but they serve dif- 
ferent purposes and the choice depends on 
the individual need. 

The term “children’s literature,” as used 
by Miss Johnson and Miss Scott is not syn- 
onymous with children’s books and does not 
cover all types of reading matter or all 
phases of book selection for children. Like 
most anthologies the book is not wholly ade- 
quate in scope in spite of its size and com- 
prehensiveness, as the editors themselves 
realize. There are omissions, unavoidable in 
a compilation and occasional inclusions 
which might be deemed unnecessary. Al- 
though the “sample” method may be useful 
for comparative purposes, extracts from 
literature never carry quite the same inter- 
est as do the complete stories or poems. 
For this reason some sections seem more 
satisfying than others. Some selections, such 
as “Little Black Sambo,” lose in attractive- 
ness by separation from the pictures, which 
are so characteristic and so much a part 
of the original. For presentation to the 
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unitiated one could wish the volume had 
greater allure in appearance, but compact- 
ness and moderate pricing probably weighed 
the scale heavily against illustration and a 
more pleasing type-page. This review is in- 
tended to be descriptive rather than criti- 
cal, but one may query why Mrs. Gatty’s 
name appears as Margaret Smith instead 
of Margaret Scott. 

For libraries or for library schools which 
have large collections of individual books 
the chief use of this volume will probably 
be for reference. For normal colleges and 
summer library courses it will provide nu- 
merous examples of the different types of 
literature studied, as well as much valuable 
information. For small libraries and schools 
the book should prove a treasure house of 
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literary materials which may be used for 
reading aloud, for story-telling, or in other 
ways. Possibly herein lies its greatest use- 
fulness. In our present day zeal for the 
practical, the informative, the vocational, 
there is danger of losing the humanistic, 
the cultural, the inspirational values found 
chiefly in imaginative literature. “There is 
a heritage of heroic example and noble 
obligation, not reckoned in the wealth of 
nations, but essential to a nation’s life.” 
This book with its wide scope of selection 
should be an aid to older people in passing 
on to children some part of this golden 
legacy of the past and it should also be a 
help in developing standards of taste 
through its presentation of good examples 
of the writing of today. 





JUVENILE BOOK SYMPOSIUM 


The Books have been selected by Carrie E. Scott and reviewed by various members of 
the staff of the Indianapolis Public Library 


The Snowbaby’s Own Story. By Marie 
Anighito Peary. Stokes, 1934 $200 

“My childhood was the happiest one that 
any child could have had. I had a gallant 
young father who was home only long 
enough for me to renew my glamorous recol- 
lections of him; I had a mother who, to me 
at least, was as lovely as a princess from 
my fairy tales; and who was, besides, a 
perfect companion in all my interests and 
amusements; and I had the excitement of 
the frequently recurring trips to Greenland. 
What little girl could ask for more?” 

Yes, any adult might well envy this writer 
her memory of such a childhood, and every 
child who reads this book—and every child 
must read it—will wish that he or she 
might have been born a “Snowbaby.” 

But being born to such wise, courageous 
and loving parents was part of the Snow- 
baby’s great good fortune. For all through 
this chronicle of an unusual childhood, one 
sees clearly the high intelligence and wis- 
dom of that father, who had made himself 
so loved and admired by the Eskimos that 
they were unquestioningly adopted as real 


friends by his daughter when the time came, 
accepted as humans, each with a distinct 
personality; that father who was a constant 
source of inspiration to his daughter and to 
all who knew him. One sees also the mother, 
who could make Christmas a shining and 
lovely thing for her child and the crew on 
an ice-bound ship, whose tender and loving 
care, and whose unfailing courage and re- 
sourcefulness helped to make life not only a 
glorious adventure for the Snowbaby, but 
sent Admiral Peary off “each time with 
colors flying and confidence in him and his 
undertaking shining in her face.” Under- 
neath this narrative, then, runs that story 
of the gruelling labor, the courage, the per- 
sistence, and gallantry of Arctic exploration, 
and its final triumph but its sterner notes 
are half-hushed by the sound of a child’s 
laughter. For first and foremost this is the 
story of a happy childhood, filled to the 
brim not only with mischief and fun and 
thrilling adventures, but with heart-warm- 
ing friendships with the child-like and 
merry Greenlanders, and with strange and 
delightful pets—an Arctic bunny, an Es- 
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kimo puppy, and even a baby musk-ox! All 
told with the freshness and humor and en- 
thusiasm which belongs to childhood itself. 

And after the American flag had been 
planted at the Pole by Peary, and the Arctic 
life was past, there was the triumphal tour 
through Europe, contacts with royalty and 
notable people, a heady experience for a 
sixteen-year-old girl. Yet through it all she 
seems to have remained the wholesome, fun- 
loving child, and her reactions to these 
splendid occasions are a child’s reactions. 
So that there is no letting down of inter- 
est, no dull moments, no intrusion of stodgy 
adult viewpoints. It is still fresh, charming, 
and laughter-provoking. 

The chronicle ends with an exciting ac- 
count of the expedition to Greenland in 
1932, when the author, with her two sons, 
voyaged on a heavily-laden schooner to su- 
perintend the building of the memorial shaft 
to Admiral Peary, constructed in six weeks 
with Eskimo labor on the rocky promontory 
which overlooks the polar seas at Cape 
York. The last lines are tender with a 
touching tribute to the Eskimo people. 

This book will be eminently useful to 
teachers in helping to present authentic 
features of Eskimo life, and the history of 
exploration. Equally acceptable to old and 
young, and to boys as well as to girls, it is 
an ideal book for reading aloud in the fam- 
ily circle. In short, it is the most delightful 
autobiography for juvenile reading that has 
appeared in a long time. So delightful that 
one finds it difficult to write of it with 
restraint. 

MABEL LEIGH HUNT, 
Librarian Rauh Memorial Library. 


Young Mexico. By Anna Merriman Peck. 
McBride 1934 $2.50 

This colorful journey through Mexico re- 
veals the striking contrast and variety in 
the climate and character of the country. 
There are vivid glimpses of the Aztec ruins, 
the great Pyramids, volcanoes, plantations, 
tropical jungles, a mountain town, and the 
luxuriant land of flowers. 

A fascinating background of legends, tra- 
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ditions, and tragic history of the people is 
skilfully interwoven with an interesting ac- 
count of the government, religion, and so- 
cial and industrial conditions. The author 
shows the importance of such leaders as 
Vasconcelos and Diego Rivera in the prog- 
ress and development of education and art. 
She points out that the true artistic and 
emotional qualities of the mixed race are 
being cultivated, and every opportunity is 
given to draw, carve, and dance. 

Mexico is presented as still a land of 
folklore, mystery ceremonies, and pag- 
eantry. There are delightful scenes of busy 
markets, open air painting schools, and 
gay fiestas. 

The book is attractively bound, contain- 
ing one map, illustrations in black and white 
by the author, and reproductions of murals 
by Diego Rivera, Orozco, and Maximo 
Pacheco. An index would add much to the 
use of such valuable material. Because it 
is written through the eyes of youth, with 
simplicity and freshness, it will appeal 
especially to older boys and girls. They will 
indeed be in harmony with the author’s 
closing phrase “Viva Mexico.” 

The Pageant of Chinese History. By 
Elizabeth Seeger. Longmans 1934 $3.00 

When unable to find a history of China 
suitable for grade school pupils, Elizabeth 
Seeger wrote the Pageant of Chinese his- 
tory to fill this need. Beginning about 3,000 
B. C. she has related the history of China 
chronologically through the different dynas- 
ties down to the establishment of the re- 
public in 1912. Many things have necessarily 
been considered briefly, while others, such 
as the ceremonies, festivals, literature, re- 
ligion, painting and porcelain have been dis- 
cussed more at length in the period during 
which they were predominant. The building 
of the wall of China is told in the chapter 
on the empire of Shi Huang Ti and tells 
not so much about the length and breadth 
of the wall as why and how it was built. 
The opening of the trade routes, the com- 
ing of Marco Polo and the trade with the 
east are told in language an elementary 
school child can understand. While written 
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primarily for children, adults will find it 
not uninteresting, as it is not in textbook 
form but has a simple, easy style as read- 
able as a book of fiction. The author has 
tried to present the Chinese point of view 
and in this she has succeeded. The illustra- 
tions are in black and white by Bernard C. 
Watkins and add to the text. There is a 
good index and illustrated end papers. 
KATHRYN HOopDApPpP, 
Children’s Librarian, Irvington Branch. 


The Book of Puppets. By Martha Perrine 
Munger and Annie Lee Elder with a fore- 
word by Helenka Adamowska. Illustrated by 
J. B. Van Rossum-Shiffer. Lothrop 1934 
$1.50 

Due to the popularity of marionette and 
puppet shows and to the lack of practical 
material on the hand-puppet, this little book 
is indeed timely. In it the authors have set 
down in simple, clear language their expe- 
riences covering several years of experi- 
menting and working with these fascinating 
little people, the results obtained and hints 
to others to do likewise. In so doing, they 
infuse the reader with their own enthusi- 
asms and inspire him to leave everything 
and make puppets. 

The first part of the book is given over 
to directions for making the dolls, dressing 
them, making and assembling a stage for 
them, lighting it, making scenery and prop- 
erties and lastly explaining and giving di- 
rections for manipulating the puppets. The 
directions are simple, yet full and clear. 
The second part is entirely taken over by 
charts and illustrations of the stage and 
puppets in their various stages. Six plays 
made from familiar stories end the book. 
The plays themselves are entirely in keeping 
with the spirit of the story set forth and 
may easily be acted by children. Altogether, 
this is a very timely and valuable book for 
all would-be-puppeteers. 

NinA KEPPEL, Librarian, 
West Indianapolis Branch Library. 


Through Golden Windows. By Mary K. 
Reely and Ada Randall. Illustrations by 
Emma L. Brock. Whitthan. 1934 $2.00 
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This book is made up of a collection of 
twenty-three biographical stories of famous 
writers, together with favorite selections 
and extracts from their works. It is divided 
into two parts. The first part is devoted to 
Children’s poets and Story-tellers of Amer- 
ica, and the second to Children’s poets and 
Story-tellers of other lands. 

Thus we have a beautiful introduction to 
real literature for children and happy is 
the child who becomes acquainted with these 
favorite writers Through Golden Windows. 

The poems and stories are well selected 
and they will mean more to the child be- 
cause of the interesting details given con- 
cerning the lives of the authors. Miss Reely 
is Chief of the Book Selection Department 
of the Wisconsin Commission and Miss Ran- 
dall is a teacher in the Minneapolis public 
schools. 

Librarians and teachers will find this 
book a very useful tool in the study of 
Children’s literature, and children them- 
selves will enjoy reading it. 

CARRIE E. Scott, 
Supervisor, Work with Children. 


Poems for Youth. By Emily Dickinson, 
edited by Alfred Leete Hampson. Foreword 
by May Lamberton Becker. Illustrated by 
George and Doris Hauman. Little 1934 
$2.00 

How Emily Dickinson would have loved 
this book! To sing to youth like the bobo- 
link chorister in the third poem would most 
certainly have struck her as a worthy mis- 
sion. And what a boon to young people to 
have this poet presented to them so in char- 
acter. Everything about the volume, the 
green and silver of the cover, the end pa- 
pers with their precise individual little fig- 
ures, the illustrations, all bespeak the essen- 
tial qualities of Emily Dickinson, her in- 
tegrity and her solitariness. 

Alfred Leete Hampson has selected well 
from her delicate vibrant verse, the poems 
children and young people will appreciate 
and make their own. Every child should 
know, “There is no frigate like a book.” And 
what young person who experiences spring 











in all her aspects should miss The Snake. 
It’s as actual and sudden and real as a first 
meeting with the “narrow fellow in the 
grass.” There is The Robin that interrupts 
the morn; The Train that prodigious steps 
around a pile of mountains; and a host of 
others to bring beauty and awareness to 
youth. 

There are the swift sure intuitions which 
spring eternal from Emily Dickinson’s ex- 
perience of life and nature. To the reader’s 
amazement and ecstasy he finds the poet has 
confirmed and made vocal his own. About 
such verses as these even a young person 
will have the feeling that they say certain 
things forever. That their truths can never 
be better said. 

Mr. Hampson has let no shining mes- 
sage escape. They are all between the covers 
of this lovely volume and he appropriately 
closes it with the poet’s sublime act of 
faith— 


“I never spoke with God 

Nar visited in heaven; 
Yet certain am I of the spot 
As if the chart were given.” 


Mary J. CAIN, 
Readers’ Assistant. 


The Ship Without a Crew. By Howard 
Pease. Doubleday 1934 $2.00 

A well-constructed tale of the sea in which 
the author has achieved a most difficult 
task, that of writing a story equally inter- 
esting to those acquainted with the sea as 
well as those unfamiliar with it. The plot 
was suggested by true incidents—the find- 
ings of an American ship, the Mary Celeste, 
apparently deserted at sea; and the almost 
uncanny actions of the huge dolphin, Tahiti 
Jacques, in piloting ships safely across the 
hazardous coral reefs. 

The story concerns itself with the dis- 
appearance of Stan Ridley’s father, an 
American merchant trader in the South 
Seas, while Stan has been in school in 
America. Becoming very much alarmed 
when he no longer receives financial assist- 
ance from his father, but a note instructing 
him under no conditions to return home, 
Stan determines to find out what has hap- 
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pened, and works his way back on the 
tramp steamer, Araby. Captain Jarvis, the 
tattooed man, has been commissioned by the 
insurance company to investigate the situa- 
tion and find out why Ridley & Co. have 
had so many losses, cargoes burned at sea, 
ships wrecked, etc., on all of which they 
have collected insurance, and also what hap- 
pened to Mr. X, Y, and Z, previously sent 
to look into matters. 

The mystery is exceedingly well worked 
out, the threads in the pattern are care- 
fully fitted together, and at no time is the 
story forced or unreal. The book is well 
written, the description of the island, its in- 
habitants, the life aboard ship, and the 
characterizations, especially of Stan Ridley 
and Tod Moran, the young third mate, are 
well drawn. The boys are real, with faults 
typical of young people, such as failure to 
be cautious at all times, especially under 
strain of excitement, but also with the vir- 
tues of youth, determination, loyalty, frank- 
ness, etc. Humor is introduced through the 
character, Toppy, an English sailor, who 
more often than not, finds himself in very 
difficult situations. His narrow escapes, and 
his droll expressions, such as “Strike me 
bline,” and “Blimey!” are aptly brought in 
to relieve tense moments. The author, who 
has written a number of other mystery sea 
stories for boys, knows the sea from actual 
experience and has also spent a tropical 
winter in Tahiti at Taunoa Point, thus en- 
abling him to give us realistic and authentic 
backgrounds. 

The format of the book is very attrac- 
tive, and the story will be eagerly welcomed 
by boys and young men. 

A EVELYN CARPENTER, Children’s 
Librarian, Rauh Memorial Library. 


Pass in Review, The Story of a Culver 
Cadet. By Henry Kitchell Webster, Jr. 
Bobbs 19385 $2.00 

Culver and the Black Horse Troop! 
Where could one find a more colorful or 
thrilling background for a story about mili- 
tary school life? We have often heard the 
question “Why doesn’t some one write a 
story about Culver?” Why indeed! Perhaps 
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it was because those who attended the school 
felt that they could not do it justice—one 
does hesitate to try to tell others about 
something for which one has a reverence 
and fondness. And of course it should be 
written by one who had spent the entire 
four years there in order to give a com- 
plete picture of the school and the student 
life. Henry Kitchell Webster, Jr., has these 
qualifications for he is a graduate of Culver 
and is a member of the Black Horse Troop. 
He also knows boys and he knows how to 
appeal to their interests. For these reasons, 
he has written an interesting story and, it 
seems, has given us a true picture of life 
at Culver Military Academy. 

Chuck Wheeler enters the school with one 
idea—to become a member of the Black 
Horse Troop. He soon learns that there are 
other things that count—class room work, 
discipline, learning to live with hundreds of 
other boys, and finally, living through a 
grave misunderstanding which almost 
breaks his spirit. 

Of course there is a girl in the story— 
Nancy who almost causes a break between 
Chuck and his best friend, Steve. And here 
lies the weakness in the book. One wonders 
why so much attention is given to the love 
interest and so little to the Black Horse 
Troop. Already we can hear a boy say, 
“Yeah, I liked the book but why didn’t they 
tell more about the horses and not so much 
about the girls?” The story ends on the 
sentimental note and makes the love story 
uppermost, which is to be deplored in a 
story of military school life. 

The book will be popular with older boys 
and girls, and they will probably demand 
another which will feature the Black Horse 
Troop. ZELLA SPENCE, 

Librarian, Riley Room. 
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Spanish Twins. By Mrs. Lucy (Fitch) 
Perkins. Houghton 1934 $2.00 

Mrs. Perkins has added Carlos and Felipe 
Lopez to her long list of twins and two 
more impudent little pecadores (sinners) 
could not be found in all of Spain. Those 
are the no uncertain sentiments of their 
aunt Dona Maria Costello, the hostess of 
the village inn, her maid Rosa, and Rosa’s 
sweetheart Diego, the muleteer. Early one 
morning they find Diego’s clever little don- 
key Chico has been spirited away and 
they discover almost at once that the twins 
are also gone. 


“Los cucoroches (cockroaches),” scolds 
Tia Maria. They decide that the twins have 
taken Chico and have journeyed to Granada 
for the great fiesta. 

True enough, the twins have run away 
to attend the fiesta but that is merely in- 
cidental. They are running away from the 
wrath of Tia Maria when she will most 
assuredly discover that they have lost her 
pet rooster, Don Belicoso, in a cock fight 
only the day before. On their way to 
Granada the boys happen on some gypsies 
in a deserted mill with Chico. They follow 
the gypsies to Granada and find themselves 
in a nest of thieves, and they finally, with 
the aid of two caballeros recover Diego’s 
precious Chico. When the little Don Quixote 
and Sancho return to the inn that evening, 
they are greeted with outstretched arms, 
and they are Tia Maria’s own little ninos 
(pets) and favorites. 

The story is charmingly told and as 
charmingly illustrated, carrying out the gay 
and colorful atmosphere of sunny Spain. 


Doris BERNSTEIN, 
Children’s Librarian, Broad Ripple 
Branch Library. 





NOTES ON SOME INDIANA BOOKS 


Education in Indiana (1793-1934). By 
Fassett A. Cotton. (Bluffton, Ind., Progress 
Pub. co., 1934. $2.50.) The author was Su- 
perintendent of public instruction in Indi- 


ana, 1908-1909. He discusses the early 
schools, the universities and normal schools, 
the church colleges; early educators, the 
constitutional provisions and legislative his- 











tory of education, teachers’ associations 
and institutes, teacher training, libraries, 
school revenues and school funds, and the 
state school system, emphasizing especially 
the work of the office of the superintendent 
of public instruction and the state board of 
education. Brief biographies of the superin- 
tendents of public instruction are included. 
The author in the introduction states that 
he had gathered from earlier eduators many 
notes which he wished to incorporate in 
book form. The result is a rather loosely 
constructed book, much of which is quoted 
from other authorities. The information is 
not always up to date and seems uneven at 
times. For example, the sketch of Union 
Christian College is taken from a statement 
prepared in 1904 and the closing of the 
college a few years ago is not indicated, and 
in this same chapter, the accounts of some 
important colleges are very inadequate as 
compared to those given for other schools. 
The volume has an index and a short bib- 
liography «nd contains much interesting in- 
formation, especially for the period follow- 
ing that covered by Boone. 
E. U. M. 


The Laws of Indiana Territory, 1809-1816, 
edited by Louis B. Ewbank and Dorothy L. 
Riker, with foreword by Governor Paul V. 
McNutt, has been published by the Indiana 
Historical Bureau. This volume completes 
the reprinting of territorial laws which ap- 
plied to the present area of Indiana. The 
Laws of the Northwest Territory, 1788-1800, 
was published in 1925 by the Illinois State 
Historical Library as Volume 18 of its Col- 
lections and was reissued by the Illinois 
State Bar Association. The Laws of Indiana 
Territory, 1801-1809, also was published by 
the Illinois State Historical Library in 1930 
as Volume 21 of its Collections and was re- 
issued by the Illinois State Bar Association. 
An Indiana reprint of this volume was pub- 
lished by the Indiana Historical Bureau in 
1931 with supplementary Indiana material. 

The volume just published embraces the 
legislation of Indiana Territory after IIli- 
nois Territory and, indeed, all of the area 
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not now embraced in the state had been 
separated from it. Louis B. Ewbank, former 
Chief justice of the Supreme Court of In- 
diana, contributes a review of legislation in 
Indiana Territory by way of introduction, 
and Governor McNutt, in his foreword, calls 
attention to the significance of the terri- 
torial legislation now reprinted. This vol- 
ume differs in scope from its two predeces- 
sors in that private acts passed by the 
Indiana Territorial Assemblies are included 
as Appendix I, and Memorials and Joint 
Resolutions are included as Appendix II. 
No material of this kind was printed in the 
two earlier volumes. Appendix III contains 
a roster of territorial officers, delegates to 
Congress, circuit judges, members of the 
General Assemblies, and county officials of 
Indiana Territory, 1800 to 1816. There are 
923 pages in the entire volume; an index of 
57 pages adds to the facility in the use of 
the volume. 

In accordance with the regulations under 
which the Historical Bureau operates, this 
volume is distributed free to public libraries 
of the state and extra copies are sold to 
individuals. Price has been fixed at $3.00 
for the copies printed on sulphide paper 
and $4.50 for copies printed on rag paper. 
—Indiana History Bulletin, March 1935. 


Attention should be called to the impor- 
tance and the immense amount of careful 
and thorough work which is represented in 
the above publication. It will prove invalu- 
able to research students and will save wear 
and tear on the original laws which are in 
existence. It will be needed in the larger 
libraries of the state. The infrequent need 
for it in other libraries can be met by the 
circulating copies of the State library. 

Judge Ewbank has made in the introduc- 
tory chapter of eighty-five pages a compre- 
hensive summary of legislation for the pe- 
riod. In some cases he has extended the 
history of certain important legislation into 
later years. For instance that of transpor- 
tation is brought down through the canal, 
turnpike road and early railroad periods. 
This “Review of legislation” is important 
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for the light which it sheds on the mode of 
life and the questions which perplexed the 
people of that time. 

Numerous authenticated notes give addi- 
tional information which add greatly to the 
value of the work. The Roster in Appendix 
III is the result of laborious research on 
the part of Miss Riker. It will be found 
very useful for reference work and is to be 
highly commended. 


The Last of the Miamis. By Otho Winger. 
North Manchester. c1935. 30c. This is the 
third of a series of booklets by the author 
on Indian history. In the introduction he 
states that The Frances Slocum Trail and 
the Ke-na~po-co-mo-co, Eel River, the Home 
of Little Turtle, have been in such demand 
that another short story would seem to be 
of interest. He also says that he has always 
been interested in the Miami Indians due 
to the fact that he was reared a few miles 
from their reservation, had formed friend- 
ships with them and had taught several 
years at the Indian village. Writing about 
them is therefore his hobby which gives him 
rest and relief from his college duties. The 
history which he is recording in the series 
is a brief of a larger work which he hopes 
to publish some day. 

Like the other booklets this one is well 
written and contains numerous illustrations. 
It is broader in scope and contains some 
material already included in the other 
pamphlets. 


Early architects and builders of Indiana. 
By Lee Burns. Indianapolis, Indiana His- 
torical Society. 1935. (Publications. Volume 
11, Number 3.) Lee Burns, prominent In- 
dianapolis architect, has by this publication 
made an important contribution to the 
architectural history of the state. This 
readable and historically accurate mono- 
graph traces the development of architec- 
ture in Indiana down to the time of the 
Civil War. It gives an account of such men 
as Francis Costigan, Joseph Curzon, Wil- 
liam Tinsley and Ithiel Town with a de- 
scription of their more important work. It 
consists of thirty-six pages, has very good 
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print and contains several excellent illus- 
trations. 

It may be of interest that some of the 
buildings which are described are among 
those for which the Historic American 
Buildings Survey, as a CWA project, made 
measured drawings which are on file at 
Washington, D. C. Photostatic copies of 
them may be consulted at the Smith Me- 
morial library in the State library and 
historical building. They include the Ca- 
thedral of St. Francis Xavier and the Wil- 
liam Henry Harrison house at Vincennes, 
the David Dale Owen house at New Har- 
mony, Christ Church at Indianapolis, and 
the Shrewsbury house and the Second Pres- 
byterian Church at Madison. 

M. H. A. 


Library Publications 


A new edition of the Library Manual for 
Secondary Schools is in preparation and 
should be ready for distribution early in 
the summer. It is designed as a suggested 
buying list for junior and senior high school 
libraries and will also suggest titles for 
public libraries for intermediate reading 
and easily understood books on many sub- 
jects for adults. The entries have been 
checked with the new state courses of study 
for Indiana high schools and with the H. 
W. Wilson Company’s Standard Catalog for 
High School Libraries. The latest previous 
edition was made in 1929. 

Booklist Books, 1934. This favorite annual 
for librarians is again available. This list 
is made up entirely of books which general 
readers have read and enjoyed. No guesses 
or expressions of opinion are used in mak- 
ing this list, for librarians themselves have 
reported that readers do like them. This 
year the technical list is compiled by Flor- 
ence M. Waller, head of the Technology 
division of the Seattle public library. A. L. 
A. 65c¢. 

Helps for club program makers has been 
issued in a revised and enlarged edition. 
Elizabeth G. Henry of the Seattle public 
library is the compiler and she presents an 
index by subject to study outlines appear- 











ing in books, pamphlets, and magazines. 
Two supplementary lists follow the main 
index: a list of books and pamphlets on 
club organization and procedure, and a few 
suggested programs for a year’s study, and 
a list of useful references on programs, 
papers, and publicity. This will be very 
helpful in most libraries. A. L. A. 75c. 


CARRIE E. SCOTT 

Children’s librarians in Indiana feel very 
proud of the fact that one of their num- 
ber, Miss Carrie E. Scott, head of Chil- 
dren’s Work in the Indianapolis Public Li- 
brary, has given to the junior literary field 
her Anthology of Children’s Literature. Miss 
Scott has always been the leading spirit 
in children’s work in our state. She has 
been a leader in children’s work in the en- 
tire country through her connection with 
the A.L.A. Section for Library Work with 
Boys and Girls. She has now crowned these 
years of» tireless effort and enthusiastic 
spirit with a volume which children’s libra- 
rians everywhere will welcome. It not only 
expresses Miss Scott’s wide acquaintance 
with children’s literature, but it also shows 
her appreciation of the type of anthology 
needed in the small and in the large library 
alike. It is indeed very fitting that Carrie 
E. Scott, much loved by the children’s libra- 
rians of Indiana, should bring this honor 
to our state and give to children’s litera- 

ture this contribution. 

MARIAN A. WEBB, 
Head of Children’s Work, 

Public Library, Fort Wayne. 


SUMMER LIBRARY COURSE 


A summer course for librarians will be 
given by the Indiana State Library June 17 
—August 8, 1935. This work will be given 
only to those who have a position in a 
library in Indiana or an appointment to one. 

An announcement, giving details of the 
work, requirement for admission, credit for 
the course, and other information will be 
sent to anyone requesting it. The required 
list of reading will also be sent on request. 
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Application for the work must be made 
not later than May 10th. Address Summer 
School for Librarians, Indiana State Li- 
brary, Indianapolis. 


CERTIFICATION BILL 


During the early days of January the 
provisions for a bill on certification were 
drawn up and on January 21 the measure 
was introduced into the House under the 
joint authorship of Representatives Martin 
J. Downey and Harry Stearns and became 
known as House Bill 110. The bill was re- 
ferred immediately to the Committee on 
Public Libraries and it remained under con- 
sideration for an extended period. It became 
clear that in order to have the bill reported 
favorably by the committee it would be 
necessary to have it amended in a way 
which would remove some of the restric- 
tions regarding the appointment of a Cer- 
tification Board. 

As reported by the committee the bill pro- 
vided for the appointment of three mem- 
bers, each of whom should serve for five 
years, and be appointed by the governor. 
As ex-officio members on the board the bill 
provided for the Director of the State li- 
brary and the librarian of the city of Indi- 
anapolis. In this form the bill was reported 
to the House and was passed on a second 
reading without a dissenting vote. On the 
third reading of the bill in the House on 
March 5 the vote stood 44-43. In order to 
obtain a constitutional majority of 51 the 
bill had to be voted on a second time. This 
was done the following day. The vote on 
this occasion stood 51-33. 

The bill reached the Senate during the 
closing days of the session and was referred 
to the Committee on Libraries on Friday, 
March 8th. It had been anticipated that the 
bill would be reported out without delay. 
Even if this had occurred, however, there 
would have been scant time for considera- 
tion of it by the committee or on its second 
reading, the regular session of the Senate 
coming to a close on the evening of Mon- 
day, March 11. Suspension of the regular 
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procedure was unlikely except for bills of 
the utmost importance. The bill was not re- 
ported out of the committee during the 
remaining days of the session. 

The Legislative Committee of the Indiana 
Library Association was given to under- 
stand that legislation which was pending at 
the close of the session might be carried 
over and considered further at a special 
session which it was anticipated would be 
held later in the year. There has been a 
delay in formulating the federal program 
with which the state legislative taxation 
Measures would have to be correlated and 
there is, consequently, much uncertainty as 
to the time when the special session would 
be held and even some doubt as to whether 
it will be brought together during the pres- 
ent year. 

The special session, if and when as- 
sembled, might restrict itself to a considera- 
tion of taxation measures. In this event 
bills unrelated to financial matters would 
not be considered. Under these conditions 
the committee is of the opinion that it 
would be wise to take more time to create a 
better understanding of the value of certifi- 
cation and of the benefits to be derived from 
it and to reintroduce the measure or some 
similar bill in the next regular session of 
the legislature. 

—FRANK H. WHITMORE. 


JUNIOR MEMBERS SECTION 


Helen Thompson, Chairman 
Helen Siniff, Secretary-Treasurer 

Indiana librarians are watching with in- 
terest the fate of the proposed bill on 
certification that is to be brought up before 
the present meeting of the legislature. Be- 
cause the Junior Members are particularly 
affected, an expression of opinion was ob- 
tained from young librarians in different 
parts of the state. 

It seems to me that a plan of certification 
for library service is of value to the pro- 
fession as a whole, to librarians individu- 
ally, and to the public whom they serve. 
The plan which has been proposed for In- 
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diana provides for the creation of a library 
certification board with power to define 
grades of library service, prescribe qualifica- 
tions, and issue certificates. This brings to 
library service legal recognition as a pro- 
fession and aid in the maintaining of high 
professional standards. 

Certification is of value to the individual 
librarian because it formally recognizes the 
importance of training and experience. It 
encourages professional education, and 
serves as a protection to those just begin- 
ning library work. Since the plan does not 
affect librarians already.in service, it does 
not deprive anyone of a position, but sets 
definite standards to be met by those enter- 
ing the profession. 

Certification is of importance to the pub- 
lic because it insures a proper return on the 
investment made in libraries. Such a return 
depends to a great extent on the efficiency 
of those in charge of library work, and 
certification requires that librarians, in 
order to qualify for their positions, must 
be well trained, competent, and efficient. 

Lois M. ZIMMERMAN, 
Indiana University Library. 


If librarianship is to attain the profes- 
sional status which all librarians wish for, 
surely certification is a desirable and neces- 
sary step toward our goal. Certification has, 
upito the present time, been required more 
universally for high school librarians than 
those in other branches of the service, with 
the result that their qualifications must be 
as high or: higher than those of teachers 
and that they are rated on a par with mem- 
bers of their sister profession, which is 
older and more firmly established. Their 
standing has therefore been much improved 
and, I believe, that public librarians also 
would be benefited by adopting the same 
practice. In order to get proper considera- 
tion and to give the best service, first of all 
our personnel standards must be high in 
every branch of library service. 

JOSEPHINE PARKER, 
Central Junior High School, 
South Bend, Indiana. 
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Certification of librarians will help stand- 
ardize library service and the future rais- 
ing of said standards. The library is an 
integral part of the educational system, 
therefore is influential in the shaping of the 
ideals of the young people and the develop- 
ing of the adults. The question is, should 
not the person who undertakes such work 
be qualified in some manner? Under this 
system there would be a state board which 
would be authorized to grant certificates. 
Library trustees would then be required to 
make appointments with applicants hold- 
ing certificates which would take care of 
the educational qualifications. The value of 
the personality of the applicant would be 
left to the trustees’ judgment. Just what 
the educational requirements would be I do 
not know. A high school education should, 
of course, be the very least general educa- 
tion required. Without some professional 
education requirements certification would 
hardly... be. necessary. Technical education 
should »%e required by department heads 
and the librarian. Routine work which falls 
to assistants can be learned through actual 
experience without great difficulty by any 
person interested in the work. But, before 
much advancement can be made or any 
appreciable increase in salary expected, 
study in some professional school should be 


required. Lois NEEs, 
Logansport Public Library. 


The subject, certification, has led to many 
discussions, especially among “junior” li- 
brarians. The need certainly need not be 
questioned. Any librarian who has heard 
the suggestion that some worthy, but un- 
trained, person be given a position in a 
public library will be in favor of some plan 
to raise the standards of our profession. 
The influence of the public library as an 
educational institution is recognized by all 
librarians, but not by all citizens. That is 
our problem. In making a requirement of 
certification, it will mean that all libraries, 
even the smallest, will be able to have a 
trained librarian and that is what we have 
wanted for years. 
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The fact that this new standard would 
not affect those who have been in the pro- 
fession for years is important. I would not 
favor any ruling that would alter the status 
of those from whom we have inherited the 
highest aspirations toward public service. 


HELEN M. STAECK, 
Public Library, South Bend. 


Certification is of vital importance to 
younger librarians. We are just beginning 
in our profession and should have some 
official recognition of our educational prepa- 
ration for library work. 

Certification will place librarians on a 
graded plan such as is now used by those 
in the teaching and other professions. It 
will work toward the exclusion from library 
work of those of an unprofessional type. 

This whole plan will make library boards 
conscious of the professional qualification 
of their staff members. Few of us can step 
into responsible positions directly from li- 
brary school therefore we must be content 
to accept a lower rank in the certification 
scale. As the higher positions become vacant, 
and we have added experience to our train- 
ing, automatically raising our standing, we 
may qualify for those more responsible 
places. If we had no plan of certification we 
might never receive any marked advance- 
ment. 

There are advantages and disadvantages 
to all plans but I feel that a well balanced 
system of certification would have more ad- 
vantages than hindrances to a Junior Libra- 


_— Mary FRETAGEOT, 


Public Library, Evansville. 


The certification of librarians is becom- 
ing more and more a matter of serious con- 
sideration on the part of people in library 
service. Perhaps many of us have not given 
this problem much thought, but certification 
is a protection for the profession which 
will especially benefit the younger libra- 
rians. The requirement of trained librarians 
would be beneficial to libraries, library 
boards, and the public as well as to the 
librarians themselves. 
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Certification will insure trained librarians 
for library positions who will be better able 
to give good, efficient service, select better 
books, and wisely spend the public’s money. 
Politics or personal feelings will not be as 
likely to affect the library board. 

Even during periods of financial difficul- 
ties communities would be benefited by the 
continuance of good library service. The 
place of the library in the community would 
be raised because a librarian with more 
training would have a better understanding 
and broader view of individual and group 
needs. 

Certification will prove advantageous to 
librarians themselves because a _ person 
trained for a special kind of library work 
will be more apt to receive recognition in 
her particular field, and under the Indiana 
plan a librarian already in service will be 
guaranteed that she will not have to forfeit 
her position to an untrained person in order 
te cut down expense or pay political debts. 
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Library work should be a more attractive 
profession and through the raising of its 
standards the best young people will be 
drawn into this line of work. 

Many of us are wondering if it would be 
at all wise or possible to state with the 
requirements for each grade of certificate 
the minimum and maximum salary for that 
grade. This would aid in making it more 
attractive for librarians to advance from 
one group to another. Also, would it not be 
still more protection for the librarians? 
Since a trained librarian would not lose her 
position to an untrained person in order to 
save money, would it be fair that one libra- 
rian’s salary should be cut below that of 
another of the same grade in a similar 
position in a different city? 

Nevertheless, certification under the rules 
already adopted will certainly raise more 
library standards and gain recognition for 
librarians. JUNE LABB, 

Gary Public Library, Gary. 





AMERICAN GLASSWARE 


Selected Periodical Articles 


American Home 


American table glass has ancestors. G. M. 
Ellis. il. 18:73-5. Jan. 1935. 


Antiques 


American glass sugar bowls. R. M. Knittle. 
il. 20:344-48. Dec. 19381. 

American ornamental glass: Amberina, 
Spangled, Pomona, New Bedford Rose, 
Peach, Agata, etc. J. S. Brothers, Jr. il. 
26:57-9. Aug. 1934. 

Among the latest things in glass; choco- 
late and golden Agate glass made at 
Greentown, Indiana. N. B. Robinson. il. 
24:62. Aug. 1933. 

Authenticated Lancaster glass. 
Young. il. 24:51. Aug. 1933. 

Authentic Pittsburg lacy glass. il. 24:207. 
Dec. 1933. 

Bell flower glass. 
14:433-36. Nov. 1928. 


E. W. 


Rose Lohr Ayer. il. 


Bibliography: Important discussions of 
early glass previously published in An- 
tiques. 24:71. Aug. 1933. 

Bowls and pans: a guide for collectors. 
R. M. Knittle. il. 21:264-8. June 1932. 
By no means Sandwich; some examples of 
late Pittsburg glass. H. E. Keyes. il. 

11:284-6. April 1927. 

Cambridge glass. L. W. Watkins. Review. 
18:534. Dec. 1930. 

Check list of colored cup plates. J. H. Rose. 
il. 24:638-4. Aug. 1933. 

Dated Sandwich glass: compote and pitcher, 
property of W. H. Head. il. 24:31. July 
1933. 

Deming Jarves and the pressing of glass. 
L. W. Watkins. il. 20:218-20. Oct. 1931. 

Ducan trio; three face pattern. R. W. Lee. 
il. facsim. 182-4. April 1933. 

Early American pressed glass. R. W. Lee. 
Review. 21:148. March 1932. 











Early glass making in Virginia. M. D. Hull. 
Review. 26:76. Aug. 1934. - 

Fact and fundamentalism. 26:127. Oct. 1934. 

Fictions of three-mold glass. H. A. Mc- 
Kearin. il. 16:502-5. Dec. 1929. 

First glass tumbler pressed by Deming 
Jarves at Sandwich, Mass. in 1827. il. 
24:70. Aug. 1933. 

First successful flint glass factory in Amer- 
ica: Bakewell Pears and Co. Thomas C. 
Pears, Jr. il. 11:201-5. March 1927. 

Foreign influences in American glass. G. H. 
Humphres. il. 14:242-6. Sept. 1928. 

Franklin glass factory. J. D. S. Snow. il. 
12:1338-40. Aug. 1927. 

German view of Early American glass; Tr. 
by L. Sieveking. G. E. Pazaurek. il. 
21:164-7, 212, 225-7. April, May 1932. 

Glassmaker to two presidents; Bakewell 
factory, Pittsburgh. H. F. Sicard. 25:56. 
Feb. 1934. 

Glass making in Wheeling, W. Va. R. M. 
Knittle. facsims. 24:69. Aug. 1933. 

Glass monuments to Zebulon Pike. H. H. 
White. bibliog. il. facsims. 22:98-100, 
185-8. Sept., Oct. 1932. 

Glimpses of early glass. il. 17:137-43. Feb. 
1930. 

Lancaster glass works. H. H. White. il. 
12:300-2. Aug. 1927. 

New Notes on American glass; Pittsburgh. 
R. M. Knittle. il. 18:408-9. May 1928. 
New Views on old glass; pattern and three- 
mold glass. H. H. White. il. 23:186. May 

1933. 

New York State glass houses. H. H. White. 
il. 16:44-6, 193-6, 394-6, 18:40-3, 220-3. 
July, Sept., Nov. 1929. July, Sept. 1930. 

Nomenclature for pressed glass. R. L. Ayer. 
il. 15:402-4. May 1929. 

Pairs in Jersey glass. W. G. Gribbel. il. 
26:178-9. Nov. 1934. 

Peachblow glass. R. W. Lee. il. 24:48-50. 
Aug. 1933. 

Pittsburg versus Sandwich: Adams and 
Company. R. W. Lee. il. 24:65-7. Aug. 
1933. 

Pittsburg versus Sandwich: Richards and 
Hartley. R. W. Lee. il. 25:57-9. Feb. 1934. 

Portland glassworks. M. Y. Jones. il. 
24:56-7. Aug. 1933. 
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Rare variants of common bottles. H. H. 
White. il. 19:188-92. March 1931. 

Safe clues in the Amelung quest. H. E. 
Keyes. il. 26:88-91. Sept. 1934. 

Sandwich lacy glass. H. E. Keyes. il. 
24:58-61. Aug. 1933. 

Sandwich models. H. E. Keyes. il. 11:212-13. 
March 1927, 

Six-inch glass tea plates. R. L. Ayer. il. 
20:34-5. July 1931. 

Stiegel blown three-mold myth. H. A. Mc- 
Kearin. il. 17:338-41. April 1930. 

Stoddard glass. L. W. Watkins. facsim. 
24:52-5. Aug. 1933. 

Story of the Mautna glassworks. H. H. 
White. il. 26:212-16. Dec. 1934. 27:64-8. 
Feb. 1935. 

Two-faced and triple. il. 23:125. April 1933. 

Tree of life and its sundry fruits. R. W. 
Lee. il. 26:141-3. Oct. 1934. 

Various South Jersey operation. R. M. Knit- 
tle. il. 14:52-3. July 1928. 

Zanesville glass. R. M. Knittle. il. 22:224-8. 
Dec. 1932. 


Connoisseur 


American pattern glass. il. 89:138. Feb. 
1932. 

Sandwich cup plates in memorial hall. H. 
Comstock. il. 94:56-7. July 1934. 


Country Life 


Baron Stiegel and the feast of roses. A. V. 
Carrick. il. 42:49-51. May 1922. 

Early American glass. C. O. Cornelius. il. 
40:67-8. May 1921. 

Early American glass. G. S. McKearin. il. 
46:53-5. Sept. 1924. 

Old pressed glass. A. V. Carrick. il. 41:56-8. 
Dec. 1921. 

Old Glassware. W. A. Dyer il. 11:165-8. 
Dec. 1906. F 

Pictorial flasks and cup plates. W. A. Dyer. 
il. 34:74-8. June 1918. 

Vermont glass factory. G. D. Ritter. il. 
44:74, Oct. 1923. 


Industrial Arts Magazine 


First glassware made in America. W. C. 
Moore. il. 10:372-5. Oct. 1921. 
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International Studio 
Early American glassware. R. M. Riefstahl. 
il. 77:8-11. April 1923. 
New light on Wistarberg glass. M. Vaughan. 
il. 84:44-8. July 1926. 
—MarigE LAGRANGE. 





Survey of Indiana School Librarians 1934-35 
These statistics were taken from the an- 
nual school library reports. 
The 2381 schools, enrolling 200 or more, 
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which also have public library. service, are 
included. Fourteen of these are elementary 
or joint elementary-junior high schools. The 
others are junior and senior high schools or 
joint junior-senior. The junior high schools 
in elementary buildings in Indianapolis were 
omitted for lack of reports. The 48 schools, 
enrolling 400 or more, which have no other 
library service, are included. Enrollments in 
these schools includes all children between 
grades 1 to 12. 











Number No Full- Some No 
Enrollment of librarian | time | Teacher-| Licensed | library | library 
schools | reported | librarian | librarian courses | courses 
1000 or more........ 36 1 39* By 12 23 8 
700-999............. 40 4 24 11 4 15 16 
§00-699............. 48 8 14 26 1 12 27 
300-499............. 74 ll 9t 46 4 6 45 
/ S| | 76 25 3t 449 0 10 37 
POCKL....0 i023 se 274 51 89 131 21 66 133 





























*Includes 4 assistant librarians who have no training. 
{Includes 1 office clerk-librarian who has no training. 
tIncludes 2 office clerk-librarians who have no training. 
4Includes 2 public librarians who spend part time in school, 





Indiana Documents Received at the State Library 
During January, February, and March, 1935 


*Attorney General Philip Lutz, Jr. ‘The Practical 
= of the New Indiana System of Taxa- 
on.” 

*Budget Department. Budget Report submitted to 
ae Paul V. McNutt for the Biennium 1935- 

*Conservation, Department of. ‘““Hatchings and Rear- 
ing Ponds for Bass and Sunfish” by A. E. An- 

ws. 

¢Conservation, Department of. Outdoor Indiana, Feb- 
ruary 1935. 

*Conservation, Department of. Outdoor Indiana, V. 
2, No. 1, March 1935. 

*Governor Paul V. McNutt’s Legislative Message to 
the 79th General Assembly. 

*Governmental Economy, State Committee on. Re- 
port to the Governor, 1935. 

— Board of. Bulletin V. 38, No. 1, January 


— Board of. Bulletin V. 88, No. 2, February 


wal Reformatory. Report 1988 and 1934 (2 years 
in 1). 

*Industrial Board. Standard Requirements for Ele- 
vators. 


Livestock Breeders Association. 28th Report. Meet- 
ings Janua.cy 11-12, 1983, and January 10-11, 1934. 

*Professional Engineers and Land Surveyors, ite 
Board of Registration for. 18th Report, gt 

*Purchasing Agent of Indiana. Regulation No. 1. 

Roster of State, County, Township and City Offi- 
cers, Congressmen, Judges and Prosecuting Attor- 
neys for the year 1935. 

*Secretary of State. “Historical Record of Constitu- 
tional Amendments” comp. by August G. Mueller. 

Tax Commissioners and County Assessors, of. 
Proceedings January 2-4, 19385. 

Blind, Board of Industrial Aid for. Report 1934. 

*Conservation, Department of. Outdoor Indiana, V. 
» No. 8, April 1935. 

*Governor’s Commission on Lanes Relief. 
Bulletin No. 18, February 1 

*Health, Board of. Bulletin y "38, No. 8, March 


1935. 

Public Welfare, Department of. Bulletin of Chari- 
ties and Correction No. 217, March 19385. (Con- 
tains Proceedings of State Conference on Social 
Work, and Proceedings of Society for Mental 
Hygiene, 1984 conferences.) 

* Tax Commissioners, Boarl of. Report 1934. 


* Not given to the library for distribution. 
+ This number was not published in numbers suffi- 
cient for distribution. No numbers available. 
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NEWS NOTES FROM INDIANA LIBRARIES 


Angola. Oscar L. Speas, 56 years old, of 
Elkhart, pleaded guilty to charges of ob- 
taining money under false pretenses in 
Steuben Circuit Court here March 27th 
and was sentenced to one to ten years in 
Indiana State Prison. Speas is alleged to 
have bilked several persons in northern In- 
diana with an insurance “racket,” in which 
he sold policies in mythical companies, 
accepting an initial payment. 


Berne. The new public library was opened 
March 14th with over 600 books ready for 
use. It will be kept open Thursday and 
Saturday afternoons and evenings. 


Bourbon. The clubs of the city united in 
staging a very successful benefit fair 
March 12, 18, realizing over one hundred 
dollars for the library book fund. Various 
concessions and booths were arranged, a 
moving picture, a couple of plays, dancing, 
shooting gallery, etc., were conducted, each 
by a different club. 


Camden. Mrs. Quinn of the public library 
achieves some very readable book publicity 
in her “Library Talk” column in the 
Record-News. Herewith are recent exam- 
ples: 

“We took Peter along to town with us 
Tuesday, and after we had spent our pen- 
nies and were waiting for the rest to get 
theirs spent we walked up and down the 
streets looking in the store windows and 
having lots of fun. There was a big grocery 
store on one corner and we stopped there 
to look at all their nice green vegetables 
and talk about which ones we liked and 
which ones we didn’t. They were all laid out 
in patterns and right in the very center 
was a star made of five green peppers, and 
I said, 

“Look, Peter, at the peppers. Isn’t is 
funny that there should be exactly five of 
them?’ 

“ ‘Why?’ he said. ‘What difference does it 
make? I suppose there are five because a 
star has five points.’ 


“‘Yes, a star does have five points,’ I 
said, ‘and it really doesn’t make any differ- 
ence, to grocers anyway, only it made me 
think of a book.’ 

“*A book?’ he said. ‘How could it?’ 

“‘There’s a book called “Five Little 
Peppers and How They Grew,”’ I said. 

“Ts it a book on gardening?’ And when 
I laughed right out loud he looked hurt. 

“‘What’s so funny?’ he wanted to know. 

“‘l’m sorry, Peter,’ I said. ‘I wasn’t 
laughing at you. It was my fault. You 
couldn’t think it was anything else; but it’s 
really a book about five little brothers and 
sisters whose name was Pepper.’ 

“«Q,’ he said, ‘I believe I’ve heard about 
that book. I don’t know why I didn’t think 
of it. Tell me about it.’ 

“ ‘Well, it’s been a long time since I 
read it, but I haven’t quit wondering exactly 
what was wrong with the stove and how 
they fixed it.’ 

“‘The stove?’ 

“Yes, There was a crack in it somewhere 
so things would’nt bake and Polly wanted 
to bake a cake (for somebody’s birthday or 
something) and they stuffed up the crack 
with pieces of leather; but it didn’t work 
and I don’t see how it could. Do you?’ 

‘No, but maybe I could figure it out.’ 

“ “Maybe you could,’ I said. 

“ ‘Does it end good?’ he wanted to know. 

“ ‘Grand,’ I said, ‘But I don’t remember 
how any more.’ 

“<T'll find out,’ he said.” 


“Peter came to me Thursday afternoon 
remembering that the library would be open 
Friday and said, 

“ ‘Tell me a book to get tomorrow.’ 

“‘What kind of a book would you like 
this time?’ I asked him. He thought a little 
while and finally he said, 

“‘T think it would be fun to read a book 
with somebody in it with my name. Do you 
know one with a boy named Peter in it?’ 

“ *Yes,’ I said. ‘I do. He was a goat herder 
in the mountains and he didn’t like school. 
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He thought he would never be able to 
read. Wasn’t that funny?’ 

“Did he ever learn?’ 

“ *Yes, but not until Heidi scared him into 
Lg 

“<Q, the book’s “Heidi” isn’t it?’ he inter- 
rupted. ‘I’ve heard of that book. But 
wouldn’t he learn after while in school?’ 

“ ‘He would have if he had gone like he 
should but he stayed away half the time 
or more.’ 

“*But how could he? He’d have to go 
to school.’ 

“*He didn’t live in America, you see. He 
lived in Switzerland up in the Alps moun- 
tains. His father was dead and he kept the 
goats to earn money to help his mother.’ 

“Is the book all about Peter?’ he wanted 
to know. 

“ ‘No,’ I said. ‘No book is ever about just 
one person. Peter had a mother and a 
grandmother and Heidi had a grandfather 
and then there was Clara.’ 

“Who was Clara?’ 


“It wouldn’t be fair to tell,’ I said. ‘It 


wouldn’t be fair to the woman that wrote 
the book.’ 

“<‘That’s right,’ he said. ‘I hadn’t thought 
of that. I’ll not ask you any more about 
it. It’s more fun to find out for yourself 
anyway.’” 


“‘The time has come,’ the walrus said,’ 
I began chanting when I saw Peter yester- 
day. 

“ ‘What did you say?’ he wanted to know. 

“<The time has come,’ the walrus said, 
‘To talk of many things,’ I repeated. 

“ ‘What, for instance?’ he said. 

“‘Of shoes and ships and sealing wax 
and cabbages and kings.’ 

“ ‘Gosh!’ he said, ‘Where did you get such 
nonsense? You didn’t make it up, did you?’ 

“ ‘How you do flatter me,’ I said. 

“‘Well, why?’ he wanted to know, and 
I said, ‘Don’t you know it takes brains to 
think up nonsense? Anybody can talk sense, 
even a baby.’ 

“«T never thought of that,’ he said. ‘But 
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what’s it all about—that that you were 
saying?’ 

“It’s about—I mean it’s partly about a 
little girl named Alice and a great big chess 
board.’ 

“‘A girl!’ he said witheringly. 

“ “Yes, ‘Fraid Cat, a girl.’ I said and he 
got the point. 

“‘What’s the book?’ he asked. 

“‘Through the Looking Glass, and the 
name of the poem is The Walrus and the 
Carpenter.’ ” 

“ ‘What was it the walrus said?’ he asked 
again. 

“ ‘Plenty,’ I said, ‘And what’s more they 
ate the oysters.’ 

“‘T'll bet I’ll find out what you’re talking 
about,’ he said, ‘Wait till I get my library 
card.’ ; 

“‘Bet you can’t find it,’ I called after 
him. 

“ ‘Bet I can. I’ll tell you what the walrus 
said tomorrow.’ ” 


Centerville. A complete renovation of the 
public library by relief workers was com- 
pleted February 1st, effecting a wonderful 
improvement inside and out. 


Churubusco. Mrs. Nettie Gerard was 
elected librarian of the public library the 
first of March, replacing Mrs. Clarence 
Carriger, who has been librarian the past 
four years. 


Connersville. The new report states that 
the number of books loaned has decreased 
steadily during the past two and a half 
years, though it is still considerably larger 
than in 1930. Circulation was 97,403. Regis- 
tered borrowers number 6,146, of whom 161 
are non-residents and paid a fee. Expendi- 
ture for maintenance was $5,161.86, of which 
$158.11 was spent for books and $166.65 
for magazines. Fines amounted to $313.87 
and non-resident fees totalled $67.00. Re- 
ceipts from the rental collection were 
$573.45; $570.99 was spent from this fund 
for books. 


East Chicago. Four Wednesday morning 
broadcasts were given in March by Lake 











County librarians. Speakers were Mr. How- 
ard on “Most popular books of 1934-35”; 
Mr. Hamilton, “As others see us: some 
books about Chicago”; Hazel F. Long, 
“Some recent books I have enjoyed,” and 
Mr. Whitmore on “Digging for the gold in 
books.” 


Evansville. The college library has a new 
librarian. Ann Louise Thrall of Evansville 
was appointed March 1st to succeed Mar- 
jorie Porter, who resigned after ten years 
of service because of ill health and will live 
in Fort Wayne. Miss Thrall is a graduate 
of Evansville College and Illinois Library 
School and has been an assistant at the 
East Side branch of the public library. Ruth 
Mueller, student at the Library school, Uni- 
versity of Illinois, will become reference li- 
brarian and assistant at the East Side 
branch. 


Fort Wayne. A $2,000 bequest has been 
received by the public library from the 
estate of George Lowe, one-time master 
mechanic of the Pennsylvania railroad, who 
died July 1, 1921, and left a $130,000 to be 
divided among a number of local institu- 
tions. The original gift was $8,000 but has 
depreciated. The income will be used for 
the purchase of books. 


Franklin. By the will of Dr. Carl F. 
Payne, filed for probate Jan. 31st, the public 
library received a bequest of approximately 
ten to twelve thousand dollars for the pur- 
chase of books on psychology and religion, a 
memorial to his father, Dr. Ross W. Payne. 


French Lick. Mrs. Sarah E. Melton has 
resigned after nearly fifteen years as li- 
brarian and is succeeded by Mrs. Macy 
Baker. 


Gary. Josephine Knight (S.S. 1934) was 
married Jan. 26th to Robert Metz but will 
continue her work in the public library. 

E. A. Ridgely, trustee of the public li- 
brary, passed away suddenly in February. 
Resolutions were adopted by the board. Mrs. 
Bliss S. Brown, who has been a library 
trustee since the organization of the library 
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board in 1909, was replaced by a new ap- 
pointee in January. 


Hammond. At the request of the Govern- 
ment and Education department of the local 
chapter of the League of Women Voters, a 
course was conducted in the study of the 
public library movement with four lectures, 
as follows: 

Feb. 4. “The function of the modern pub- 
lic library”—J. A. Howard 

Feb. 18. “The administration of the 
modern public library”—J. A. Howard 

Mar. 4. “The financing of the modern 
public library’—J. A. Howard 

Mar. 18. “The importance of the modern 
public library to its community”—William 
J. Hamilton, Gary. Frank H. Whitmore was 
also present and spoke briefly. 

Mrs. Jeanie Logan Sawyer, chief librar- 
ian of Hammond for 18 years and the second 
person to hold that position, died March 
11th in St. Margaret’s hospital of arthritis. 

She was chief librarian in Hammond 
from October 1, 1906, to Dec. 31, 1924, and 
was preceded in that office only by Mrs. 
Howard B. Easter, now librarian in Hess- 
ville at the Hansen branch, which was 
named after her. Mrs. Easter was chief li- 
brarian from 1903 to 1906. 

The Jeanie Sawyer branch library at Mul- 
berry street and Madison avenue was named 
after the deceased in December, 1931. 

Mrs. Sawyer, considered one of the best 
read women in the city, was a charter mem- 
ber of the Hammond Woman’s club. She 
served two terms as the club’s 12th presi- 
dent, from 1909 to 1911. She was a member 
of the First Presbyterian church. 

Mrs. Sawyer was born in Scotland. She 
came to Hammond about 45 years ago with 
her husband, the late James Sawyer, who 
died about 35 years ago. One son, Attorney 
John F. Sawyer, with whom she lived, sur- 
vives. 


Hobart. A general committee from civic 
organizations has been appointed with the 
object of raising $650 for books and periodi- 
cals for the library. Owing to tax delin- 
quencies and lower tax rates the library is 
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without funds for such purchases next 
year. A house to house solicitation is 
planned. City officials, school people, the 
Legion, and many clubs are supporting the 
movement. 


Indianapolis. Dr. Charles Evans, the 
first librarian of the public library, died 
recently in Chicago at the age of 84. He 
was one of the organizers of the American 
Library Association and the compiler of the 
American Bibliography, which, at the time 
of his death, had reached 12 volumes and 
covered all books and pamphlets printed in 
America from 1639 to 1799. 

A Stephen Foster anniversary program 
was given in the public library January 
16 before a most enthusiastic audience. J. 
K. Lilly, donor of the Stephen Foster repro- 
ductions which many Indiana libraries have 
recently received, gave a talk and the Foster 
Hall Quartette sang many old Foster melo- 
dies, in some of which the audience was 
delighted to join. 

The fine art volumes and the mounted 
pictures which were given to the public 
library by the Carnegie Corporation of New 
York were displayed in the library from 
February 2 to 6, and were visited by more 
than 1,600 people. 

Twenty-three students from the Illinois 
Library School, with their instructor, Marie 
Hostetter, visited the state library and the 
public library on April 15 and 16. 

Edythe Prouty and Rose Vormelker of the 
Cleveland public library, and Emma M. 
Boyer, librarian of the National City Bank 
of Cleveland, were guests of the public li- 
brary staff on April Ist. 

Shelby and Haughville branch library 
buildings have been extensively remodeled 
and several other branch buildings, among 
them West Indianapolis and East Washing- 
ton, have been painted and redecorated by 
FERA labor. 

Evelyn Sickels of the public library staff 
is the author of “Pet Parade” which will 
be published by Scribners this fall as one 
of a boxed set of three books for children 
under the inclusive title “Let’s Read.” 

The public library has been assigned two 
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programs on the Indianapolis public school 
series of radio broadcasts. In the first the 
work of the Schools division of the library 
was presented by means of a dialogue be- 
tween a librarian and a questioning parent. 
The mother was surprised to know how 
extensively the library takes its books into 
the schools and class rooms of the city in 
pursuit of its ideal of making books access- 
ible to every child when and where he needs 
them. The second program will be given by 
the Teachers special library. 


In spite of a slight downward trend in 
statistics, the Circulation department of the 
public library is glad to report the largest 
single day’s circulation in history on 
February 23. That day 2,918 adult books 
were issued from the central loan desk. The 
previous high record was 2,675 on January 
2, 1932. 


Mrs. Letitia Hall Carter, state director of 
women’s work for the Governor’s Commis- 
sion on unemployment relief, announced 
April 1st that more than 100,000 books 
have been cleaned, repaired or rebound by 
women relief workers, working in 51 librar- 
ies in 88 counties of the state. 


The Star of January 27th carried an arti- 
cle by Kate Milner Raab describing the 
Shortridge High School Alumni collection 
and paying tribute to Mrs. Lois Grosvenor 
Hufford, who has been instrumental in 
gathering it. Mrs. Hufford is 89 and taught 
at Shortridge from 1884 to 1900. Authors 
included are Tarkington, Bowers, Sublette, 
Bass, Fishbein and many others. 

The Lilly Company library is issuing a 
mimeograph house bulletin calling attention 
of employees to the library, its special fea- 
tures, new books, exhibits, arrangement and 
services. 


Jasper. The public library was presented 
in March with a gift of $200 for the pur- 
chase of new books by the Twentieth Cen- 
tury Literary Club. Part of the sum was 
realized from a benefit show and the rest 
donated outright by members. The Ameri- 
can Legion Auxiliary also presented an en- 
cyclopedia set. 











LaGrange. At a meeting of the board 
Feb. 18th the resignation of Mrs. Arthur 
F. Krueger, librarian for the past six years, 
was received and accepted. Mrs. Krueger is 
engaged in federal relief work in the Fort 
Wayne district. Kathryn Smith was. ap- 
pointed to the position. 


LaPorte. Loretta Luther has been named 
a full time member of the public library 
staff. She has been working as apprentice 
and substitute for a year. 


Liberty. The public library is giving pub- 
licity to the fact that as more and more 
books are being filmed most people enjoy 
reading the book originals. Popular photo- 
plays have been made from the following 
books, in the library: The Age of Innocence, 
Anne of Green Gables, Babbitt, Count of 
Monte Cristo, David Copperfield, Dragon 
Murder Case, The Fountain, Enchanted 
April, Girl of the Limberlost, Great Ex- 
pectations, Little Men, Little Minister, Lives 
of a Bengal Lancer, Mrs. Wiggs of the 
Cabbage Patch, Cimarron, Little Women, 
Life Begins at Forty, Treasure Island, 
David Harum, Little Colonel, Puzzle of the 
Pepper Tree and Barretts of Wimpole 
Street. 


Madison. Walter Caplinger, who has been 
president of the library board for over fif- 
teen years, died of a heart attack February 
25th. It was largely due to his influence 
and hard work that the library is now 
housed in a beautiful and permanent home. 
The following tribute to Mr. Caplinger was 
adopted: 

We, the members of the Madison-Jeffer- 
son County public library board and staff 
wish to express our deep sense of loss in 
the passing of our president, Walter Cap- 
linger. For fifteen years he has given of his 
time and strength to every phase of the 
work of the library. His interest in the care 
and maintenance of the building in which 
he felt great pride; his pleasure in the 
constantly increasing use of the library; his 
concern for the boys and girls of the com- 
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munity, rejoicing that they might have a 
library home and the best in books; his 
conscientious care in serving as trustee for 
the public; these were a constant inspira- 
tion to other members of the board. His 
interest never wavered, in sickness or in 
health; his judgments were fair and his 
council wise. 

We, on behalf of the Board and Staff, 
further wish to express our deep sympathy 
for his wife in this hour of bereavement. 
Her consolation and joy may come in the 
memory of a life well spent, rich in the 
rewards of service to his community. 


Mishawaka. The annual reports of the 
public library for five years have been 
gathered into a very attractive pamphlet. 
The headings used are suggestive for pub- 
licity statements by other libraries:—Your 
library offers; Book buying—cost sharing; 
We take our reader’s pulse; Reading trends; 
Our diary reads; Our vision. These are fol- 
lowed by a combined statistical table. 


Monon. The Lafayette Journal-Couwrier of 
February 9th carries an illustrated story of 
Margaret Hay, member of the library board 
from its beginning and a noted teacher in 
the Monon schools. 


Mooresville. “The library—an open door” 
was the March theme for the Parent- 
Teachers’ association. Eunice D. Henley of 
the state library and Carrie E. Scott of 
Indianapolis public library appeared on the 
program. 


Muncie. Grace Arthur, reference librarian 
at the public library, has been given leave 
of absence for the spring months to com- 
plete her work for a degree at the Illinois 
Library school. Mrs. Pauline Warfel, for- 
mer reference librarian, fills the post during 
Miss Arthur’s absence. 

A leaflet “Guide for new borrowers, an 
introduction to the Muncie public library” 
has been issued giving information about 
hours, branches, stations, rules, classifica- 
tions, use of library, and a condensed 
report. 
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North Manchester. The Woman’s Club 
has donated to the public library a $50 
Liberty bond which it has owned for 
several years. 


North Vernon. Mrs. Clarence Dawson was 
elected librarian February 2nd of the Jen- 
nings County public library to take the place 
of Pearl McConnell, who has been librarian 
since 1928. Miss McConnell returned to a 
teaching position in the public schools. 


Pendleton. The Independent social club 
was one of the organizations originally 
working for the establishment of the public 
library and now after all the years since it 
is the first to step forward with a donation 
to the library’s depleted book fund by giv- 
ing ten dollars. Individuals and other clubs 
have contributed subscriptions to needed 
magazines. 


Princeton. Sadie Archer has been ap- 
pointed librarian of the public library to fill 
the vacancy of Julia Mason, who resigned 
because of ill health. Miss Archer has been 
acting librarian for some time. 


Richmond. John R. Fall, a graduate of 
the Library school of Columbia University, 
has been added to the staff at Earlham 
College library. He takes the place of Wil- 
liam Reid this semester, who is on leave 
of absence to. take work in the Library 
school of the University of Michigan. 


Seymour. The Friday magazine club is 
establishing the precedent of giving five dol- 
lars annually to the public library for the 
purchase of books of permanent value to the 
reading public. 
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The public library began all day opening 
March 11th. Marjorie Miller was added as 
full time assistant to make such action pos- 
sible. 


South Whitley. The public library opened 
April 1st after having been closed a month 
for decorating and cleaning. 


Sullivan. The trustees of the public li- 
brary sponsored a Stephen Foster Musicale 
held at the Presbyterian church in February. 
An appeal was made for patronage on the 
promise that funds would be used for the 
purchase of free books. The amount received 
was $39.30. 


Tipton. The public library building was 
opened again March 14th after six weeks in 
the hands of FERA workers. Not an inch 
of space has been overlooked. The walls, 
ceilings and stairways have been cleaned 
and redecorated in soft colors. The maple 
flooring and oak woodwork have been sanded 
and refinished and much furniture and 
shelving rejuvenated. Even the furnace 
room acquired a smooth concrete floor to 
replace a rough brick one. All exterior 
metal and woodwork was repainted. Every 
book in the library has been inspected and 
cleaned and 500 mended by the library staff. 
As this is the first general overhauling 
since the building was erected in 1902, the 
pleasing transformation can be_ easily 
understood. 


Wolcott. Mrs. Leta A. Uhl was appointed 
librarian of the public library Feb. 6th, 
succeeding Mrs. Lena Welsch. 
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PUBLIC LIBRARY STATISTICS FOR YEAR ENDING DEC. 31, 1934 
(Libraries Reporting by April 8, 1935) 
Registered Number 


City Population borrowers Volumes Circulation. Expenditures 
BRP cc pecdcce veces 2,573 1,422 8,609 27,136 $1,839 
ATE he cee 3,758 2,248 7,008 20,737 1,824 
Alexandria .......... 7,330 3,479 9,500 42,412 3,064 
Anderson ............ 43,548 29,900 48,505 237,231 25,789 
yo) ete A oar 3,652 2,515* 7,680* 23,191* 1,807* 
PCIE ees asec alse 4,246 1,734 7,419 34,455 2,241 
RE i Sia wisocees 4,195 2,320* 12,948 31,084 2,548 
Auburn: ............. 7,208 2,105 11,052 48,254 3,876 
pS a ere 5,039 3,218 7,997 23,120 2,247 
PMN 6S Sigh visiieid 6 te 1,454 859 5,911 19,496 936 
10 a 18,631 9,357 25,100 131,950 3,982 
pT a ee 8,492 6,479 11,996 88,997 2,203 
Bloomfield ........... 3,780 2,510* 8,370* 32,140* 1,340* 
Bloomington ......... 35,974 17,161 34,630 272,135 9,739 
BIGHOON: vs 05 Sesccees 5,074 2,859 15,371 53,421 3,836 
Boonville ............ 6,911 2,910 14,440 39,424 2,664 
BOSWOlE seisscc SF eaiei. 1,432 864 3,652 11,720 2,133 
Beagles <p sacs bee 0s 9,383 2,041 20,280 50,198 4,338 
Bristol 9% .@......6.. 1,388 791 8,442 30,721 509 
BEGG ss ies a ices 1,416 569 5,342 8,177 1,257 
Brookston ........... 1,892 1,440 4,610 13,157 1,489 
Brookville ........... 3,949 2,935 9,213 33,541 3,001 
Brownsburg ......... 2,602 1,392 6,779 17,134 1,591 
Brownstown ......... 1,758 1,200 3,450 20,460 556 
BUGGE oe eek 3,315 1,641 6,090 20,220 1,149 
Cambridge City ...... 4,833 * 3,638 19,017 15,394 3,558 
Cannelton ........... 2,265 2,032 3,113 13,613 476 
Ce 5 A ees 2,974 1,489 5,632 21,525 1,122 
COROT 5 cea enws 2,803 1,778 6,869 11,978 1,593 
Carthage ............ 1,783 1,021 7,377 11,278 1,035 
Centerville ........... 2,218 1,700 5,509 22,380 904 
Charlestown ......... 2,725 766* 3,004* 9,198* 713" 
Churubusco .......... 2,205 1,972* 4,952* 15,012* 494* 
CIAGO oiiesc ce scees 2,193 739* 2,000 9,540 405* 
CHBIOR: ox. ee 13,573 8,884 29,753 164,126 3,720 
Coatesville ........... 1,485 895 71,902 20,813 1,620 
CONGR 65 dal os ye eesiv es 1,509 1,234 3,419 12,194 “ reo 
Columbia City ....... 6,952 4,224 16,818 54,756 4,168 
Columbus ............ 24,864 8,260 30,390 270,205 8,765 
Connersville ......... 12,795 6,307 15,056 97,403 5,733 
Converse ............ 1,886 740 5,522 16,585 987 
Corydon ............. 5,732 2,711 5,787 21,926 1,651 
Covington ........... 2,817 1,379 6,982 18,166 1,270 
Crawfordsville ....... 18,568 6,803 32,552 169.180 9,252 
-* 1933 report. 
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City Population 
LOW TONG «5 esis dicta 6,232 
SIONS Seca can sreae 2,994 
ee ee wi hisie 
a ae 1,566 
DOGREE 5 eek 6,490 
SO cos ccbenaens 3,198 
PO 550-5 so kes 727 
COTE ooo 5 aes 4,304 
DI, 5 5's sw Seeger 2,583 
NPE PPE 6 cvedsddioss 1,031 
East Chicago ........ 54,784 
POE a sss aoecstes 2,930 
DEBE G asick.c tackada Rs 32,949 
PNR os.nGawicawawice 13,499 
Evansville. .....60665% 113,320 
Evansville (Willard) . 102,249 
PRONG so sc5ecc dc 2,056 
Farmersburg ......... 993 
WOTIIOAG 0 658 Seca es 853 
ic: A Si De oar atari 2,358 
Port Branch . ..:6.3.... 2,378 
eS) | a 2,470 
Fort Wayne ......... 146,843 
POE Bid sksscaciwen 6,247 
Francesville ......... 1,262 
ey ro 12,969 
WOOD 8 550258 we Sas 8,989 
WG. ak. Sisie éwielesiess 1,387 
Wrench: Vick ..:<:2.00. 4,959 
SS osc 5 Sv ewioleets 5,715 
RMN 5d sv ln'iosnse whore ais-ase 6 117,516 
OPS i 5 ah ae 5,749 
oe) a eer 1,585 
Goshen ........ Saisie 12,006 
Grandview ........... 1,788 
Greencastle .......... 6,658 
Greenfield ....<s0660 5,817 
Greensburg .......... 5,702 
Greentown ..........- 2,305 
ei 4,217 
Hagerstown .......... 2,359 
Hammond .......s00. 64,560 
Wartiotd City «2.5... 8,096 
PRION 5.560 a sea eee 1,982 
Huntingburg ......... 4,396 
Huntington ...ccsese 13,420 
Indianapolis .......... 364,161 


* 1933 report. 


Registered 
borrowers 


2,983 
1,799 
1,360 
880 
1,455 
4,624 
633 
2,000* 
2,185 
765 
13,168 
1,815 
17,485 
7,055 
30,548 
7,577 
1,540 
403* 
697 
964* 
417 
1,332 
61,535 
3,868 
804 
8,306 
4,317 


1,098 
2,927 
37,301 
429 
948 
6,766 
597 
2,250 
3,686 
3,066 
951 
1,828 
1,510 
19,240 
3,526 
960 
1,371 
4,313 
142,081 
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Number 
Volumes 


12,092 
5,904 
10,517 
7,745 
10,4382 
16,723 
5,850 
4,020* 
4,209 
8,424 
48,859 
6,063 
43,332 
14,893 
178,180 
65,529 
3,729 
2,045* 
2,126 
8,626* 
5,312 
8,131 
220,091 
20,199 
4,095 
26,759 
22,822 


4,728 
9,982 
155,424 
6,198 
5,197 
21,266 
3,167 
12,939 
14,091 
14,271 
4,611 
7,834 
7,469 
101,341 
19,981 
5,068 
5,957 
41,054 
589,655 


Circulation 
45,745 
18,390 
29,942 
11,965 
24,669 
32,069 

6,789 


14,998 
29,614 
275,418 
30,291 
235,307 
83,770 
498,732 
179,689 
12,471 
9,602* 
7,939 
28,606* 
9,440 
21,625 
1,023,169 
116,187 
18,905 
139,864 
81,315 


18,766 
44,165 
739,918 
37,914 
22,042 
200,039 
6,630 
74,968 
40,671 
62,983 
13,466 
30,367 
28,163 
770,514 
36,249 
19,885 
25,734 
128,343 
8,451,145 





Expenditures 
3,937 
2,115 
1,810 
1,356 
2,539 
2,478 

360 
583* 
609 
1,509 
26,546 
1,562 
15,452 
6,396 
108,076 
8,077 
524 
98* 
358 
1,796* 
350 
2,080 
84,795 
3,755 
1,048 
7,722 
5,564 


1,514 
8,473 
72,335 
2,349 
1,383 
6,546 
538 
4,184 
3,644 
4,638 
792 
1,915 
2,000 
47,260 
2,690 
2,206 
1,939 
7,195 
336,332 
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Registered Number 


7 City Population borrowers Volumes Circulation Expenditures 
Jasonville ........... 3,536 594 3,336 4,482 62 
Jeffersonville ......... 16,808 6,924 17,000 82,039 3,878 
Kendallville .......... 5,439 3,192 12,722 52,268 4,800 
Kentland ............ 1,972 1,078 7,337 22,497 2,133 
Kewanna ............ 1,575 921 4,089 9,428 1,362 
Kingman ............. 1,452 475* 2,282* 5,856* 409* 
5S + RR aaa es 1,421 1,080 4,498 1,772 826 
Knightstown ......... 2,209 1,384 6,968 25,552 1,995 
MOO as Robe ka 1,815 1,879* 2,682* 14,484* 693* 
Kokomo ............. 37,843 15,225 53,162 364,412 6,068 
L@dOM esos ice tenes 2,595 1,120 11,226 19,863 1,701 
Lafayette ........... 26,240 7,431 56,741 87,249 9,314 
LaGrange ........... 3,328 1,100 6,135 35,048 2,016 
TAPORe i. .ci cess 15,755 6,140 32,401 146,284 9,270 
Lawrenceburg ....... 6,869 2,031 8,802 52,655 3,299 
LOMIUIE «5 os ois v's ecce's 8,471 4,291 21,338 89,512 5,056 
TRDOMEN 656002608 waleiv's-« 5,880 2,759 8,602 50,653 4,026 
Ligonier ............. 2,890 2,159 14,600 72,017 3,120 
DAHGMIL oo a sicee za'ejees 1,224 124 4,951 13,900 1,828 
jE ear ay aoa 10,079 4,055 13,408 82,275 1,927 
Logansport .......... 31,060 12,812 70,395 344,050 15,228 
Lowell 2 3.8. .cscseee 4,031 1,436 5,912 38,685 2,378 
PS Gio»: s0.e wie eencee 2,217 942* 4,148* 21,500* 1,094* 
Madison ............. 19,182 14,856 17,271 108,550 6,496 
Marion ........ bie avers 24,496 10,351 78,800 264,433 17,544 
Martinsville ......... 7,073 3,283 12,383 37,239 2,032 
Mentone ............. 2,755 2,065 6,593 13,709 1,573 
MGrom oo... cccccccecs 1,869 875 4,523 9,447 619 
Michigan City ....... 28,121 16,149 26,677 173,322 6,433 
Middletown .......... 2,546 1,598 4,806 26,717 2,137 
MAIORG oso. cece tie 2,756 918 4,646 15,495 1,903 
Mishawaka .......... 28,630 11,738 26,404 195,374 10,738 
Mitchell ............. 6,464 1,700 4,965 19,580 1,324 
MOMOR. Ge. ccc ccs icecs 2,438 1,209 3,542 15,631 997 
Monterey ..........-. 975 846 8,905 14,015 430 
Monticello ........... 3,440 3,481 15,547 31,202 3,072 
Montpelier ........... 2,883 875 12,653 22,826 1,344 
Mooresville .......... 2,521 2,160 8,219 20,240 968 
Morgantown ......... 748 653 1,119 6,026 93 
Mount Vernon ....... 8,085 2,618 12,790 96,659 3,780 
MUgiGle ©. oes ices 48,933 28,215 79,605 532,807 24,205 
Nappanee ........... 6,137 1,876 7,045 57,425 4,909 
Nashville ............ 5,168 2,000 6,856 22,712 1,666 
New Albany ......... 25,819 12,808 34,646 139,432 8,787 
Newburgh ........... 1,262 240 1,435 9,860 350 
New Carlisle ......... 2,144 147 5,324 17,985 1,495 
Newcastle ........... 14,027 10,860 18,428 98,943 7,014 

* 1933 report. 
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New Harmony}; ...... 1,022 927 26,257 27,146 1,528 
OMONS oe eet sok 9,665 4,842 7,591 94,636 3,533 
Noblesville .......... 6,564 3,672 19,161 56,523 4,927 
North Judson ........ 2,337 2,329 4,691 11,531 853 
North Manchester .... 4,950 2,064 9,049 37,445 2,189 
North Vernon ....... 11,800 4,991 17,857 180,186 4,427 
Oakland City ........ 3,908 2,355 6,248 30,666 1,093 
OBE 5 sic cers ease 1,897 755 7,085 9,526 396 
OC’ Re RR Sn Ar Rear 146 340 3,694 1,318 238 
MORMOIIAE nica 5 ih epece se 2,408 2,213 3,679 13,222 709 
REO isles SScaseaees 1,928 442 4,830 11,349 1,450 
DEAPDEIN ......s.ccscuns 1,254 1,056 4,533 18,268 4,095 
Owensville ........... 8,354 1,594 8,037 23,866 1,392 
fo rr eae 1,430 1,040 8,328 20,476 1,563 
| Pn Sees 8,602 1,011 5,521 17,309 950 
POROON. aa ass 5,007 1,685 9,508 22,400 2,288 
WORRVANE: 5.0.5 ccis es ccs 1,298 453 4,235 8,445 320 
ae ee eee ee 12,730 5,618 31,327 49,259 3,145 
Petersburg .......... 2,609 1,675 6,283 27,043 893 
PIQPORION oss cies 1,832 758 6,269 11,194 1,096 
gt) ee 8,339 1,907 9,463 26,544 1,834 
Ce a a ae 7,240 1,427 13,813 61,187 3,779 
eo a 805 962 3,699 10,817 287 
a ree 6,759 2,453 12,539 57,185 3,298 
Posegyille . ... visesiee 1,892 415 8,684 5,498 635 
PYINNGION 02a. kc bees 10,459 6,418 22,954 74,285 5,776 
Ee ere 492 247 1,742 1,364 399 
Remington ........... 1,764 884 4,627 16,995 1,194 . 
Rensselaer .........0.. 3,882 1,819 22,376 31,131 . 8,850 
BIGNON «050308504 37,408 23,233 70,686 238,061 14,106 
Ridweville ... . ..¢s 00's 909 659 4,792 14,274 705 
Pine BUN 2.6 ss ceces 8,747 2,660 8,162 27,299 1,692 
Roachdale ........... 1,403 646 4,550 9,931 948 
MII oS 'c.c5.0:0 wadeimeete 1,402 449 3,177 7,595 859 
TOGO 6 50.5. 00.0060 0160 849 329 1,727 4,965 359 
Rochester ............ 10,890 5,234 17,437 101,862 6,010 
RROEROTG 5.5 0 vs eee sien 2,396 1,865* 4,222* 18,766* 1,045* 
PRDBRGING | 5icas 063 cies 3,379 2,408 8,677 41,565 1,908 
Royal Center ........ 1,562 1,043 5,211 ' 22,946 1,302 
|. | a eee 7,023 4,869 11,121 60,183 6,744 
RN oe ic is'e 8400S os 5,563 3,031 10,286 36,650 1,268 
Scottsburg ........... 6,664 2,478 13,739 88,435 3,228 
BOGMNE acs 600520 Se% 8,803 6,477 19,069 94,626 8,262 
Shelbyville ........... 12,275 6,897 19,866 100,373 3,942 
SAGAN a os6 5 ba ose 8,487 2,649 7,153 18,152 1,568 
* 1933 report. 
+ New Harmony serves neighboring townships without charge and in addition to 





report given in this table. 
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SONS oii oc a:0.s sits a0 ee 3,016 1,245 4,288 
South Bend .......... 104,193 49,875 113,770 
South Whitley ....... 2,423 1,199 8,768 
Spencer ..........008 8,843 3,407 12,361 
Spiceland ............ 1,678 834 3,150 
Stilesville ........... 939 411 1,884 
SOIR sos ccc cues 7,824 4,078 8,841 
Swayzee ............. 1,452 670 4,887 
Syracuse ............ 2,166 657 5,371 
PO Os cece ccese es 4,873 1,841 7,580 
Terre Haute ......... 62,810 18,000 103,111 
Thorntown .......... 2,203 1,294 7,554 
|, ee ae es Re 7,071 3,588 18,356 
Union City .......... 3,084 1,987 7,809 
Valparaiso ........... 9,287 7,464 17,512 
Van Buren .......... 1,762 668 5,609 
NOUNS io cdieniée se uittvee's 8,432 1,808 16,408 
Vincennes ............ 17,564 7,847 30,069 
WADMM ces es Oe he's 8,840 2,790 10,065 
Walkerton ........... 1,137 616 3,403 
WHOM @ . me ccscsecs 1,896 925 5,846 
Wanataht?~.?......... 1,260 366 3,154 
WATER: 5 cic cccccees 2,029 1,383 8,635 
WAPHBW oi sv cccscesece 7,740 6,685 22,648 
Washington .......... 13,103 4,119 15,975 
Waterloo ............. 1,702 376 3,257 
Waveland ........... 1,682 590 7,892 
Westfield ............ 2,706 1,597 6,275 
West Lafayette ...... 5,095 2,950 9,401 
West Lebanon ....... 929 478 4,844 
Westville ............ 1,417 134 5,618 
WHINE 5 5 ici oe ets 12,380 6,384 23,201 
Williamsport ......... 1,443 1,180 3,022 
Winamac ............ 2,509 931 5,500 
Winchester ........... 4,487 3,429* 12,656* 
WOMGUS 655s scdcess ss 1,824 940 1,979 
Worthington ..... ate) ee 1,462 7,584 
Zionsville ............ 1,970 664 3,338 


* 1933 report. 
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16,289 1,246 
1,044,264 82,844 
22,797 2,634 
53,696 2,469 
.T,AT9 857 
4,588 301 
30,001 1,168 
17,526 772 
18,455 1,629 
26,415 2,255 
379,569 30,116 
17,712 1,921 
55,158 3,182 
35,457 1,784 
97,577 6,714 
26,249 1,848 
67,300 4,150 - 
155,528 8,244 
53,344 3,173 
7,086 816 
17,983 1,505 
8,408 854 
30,857 1,510 
97,483 5,802 
92,621 3,786 
6,821 1,507 
16,870 1,209 
21,750 1,233 
49,035 2,640 
10,945 586 
7,882 1,097 
120,285 10,820 
8,054 500 
32,879 1,561 
47,533* 25,013* 
9,982 514 
25,389 888 
11,238 805 











DISTRICT MEETINGS, 1935 


Date Place Chairman Secretary 

May 7—Salem Amy Hammersmith Bertha Poindexter, Jeffersonville 

May 9—Boonville Mrs. Anna Isley Sadie Archer, Princeton 

May 14—Rushville Margaret Hager Thelma Alford, Fortville 

May 16—Spencer Floy French Mary Rogers, Bloomington 

May 21—Crawfordsville Myrtle Weatherholt Mrs. Belva Mitchell, Thorntown 

May 22—Kentland Eunette Buck Ida Milliken, Rensselaer 

May 23—Hobart Mrs. Bess McGillivray Mary Ruch, Hammond 

May 28—Muncie Sally Robards Elizabeth Simpkins, Ball State 
Teachers College 

June 4—Plymouth Velma Brewer Zola Moss, South Bend 

June 6—Kendallville Mrs. C. B. Bunyan Mrs. Virginia Williams, Fort 
Wayne 


American Library Association 
Annual Meeting, Denver, Colorado, June 24-29, 1935 


Indiana Library Association 
Indiana Library Trustees’ Association 
Joint Meeting, Indianapolis, Oct. 23-25, 1935 


Indiana Summer Library School 
State Library, June 17-Aug. 3, 1935 

















